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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


If Napoleon was right in describing the English of 
a century ago as a nation of shopkeepers, to-day 
we have yielded our pre-eminence to Germany. 
Our business methods are illustrated by the account 
of the recent sale of two obsolete German ships 
for nearly £900,000, or more than enough to 
pay the first year’s instalment of two modern Dread- 
noughts to replace them. The transaction takes place 
side by side in point of time with the sale of two 
battleships by our Admiralty to the shipbreakers for 
£53,000, the said battleships being of more modern 
date. If the Turkish Government did apply first to Sir 
Edward Grey, what portentous ineptitude drove such 
a buyer into the arms of Germany! The money is now 
for Admiral von Tirpitz to do what he likes with. The 
power of the German Government is absolutely un- 
trammelled. It can transfer money from one ship to 
another, and may even upset the balance of power by 
ostensibly building a cruiser and turning out a battle- 
ship. 


The gain to Germany is threefold. There is first the 
replacement of vessels eighty per cent. depreciated 
by absolutely modern vessels, say in 1913; there is 
the strengthening of German shipbuilding resources 
through the work of replacement, as happened with 
the four new destroyers now being built to replace the 
four sold to Turkey. Finally, standardising of guns 
and ammunition is of paramount importance in a navy, 
and since these two ships have German guns and 
ammunition the chances are that the whole armaments 
order for the Turkish Navy will go to Krupp’s. All 
this has been achieved by Germany not through any 
particularly astute diplomacy, but simply the bungling 
of the British Foreign Office. We had all the advan- 
tages of position, for ever since the military revolution 
Turkish opinion and Turkish administration have, until 
lately, been much more favourable to England than to 


Germany, and a British rear-admiral is in charge of the 
Turkish Navy. 


Meantime in the rivalry of armaments we look 
like gaining a stroke of welcome luck through the 
German shipbuilding strike. It cannot fail to affect 
the German shipbuilding acceleration, and perhaps, if 
it goes on, may save our Government—if we have 
no strike of our own—from the full consequences of 
their delay in laying down ships. A strike is like a 
snowball in the way it accumulates delays in building 
warships as it progresses. The building of a warship 
involves so many trades in so many centres that delay 
in one direction produces delays in every other direction, 
and the total delay is therefore much greater than the 
period of the strike. It took us long to get over the 
delays caused by the engineering strike in the ‘nineties. 
Happily we had a comfortable margin then. Mr. 
Asquith declares himself quite satisfied with a margin 
afforded by 20 Dreadnought-era ships to 17 for Ger- 
many at the end of 1912. The umpires have just decided 
that in the recent naval manoeuvres the British force 
of 24 battleships was practically destroyed by the 
enemy’s 15 battleships, only five of them being lost. 


Without pausing to ask whether the game is worth 
the candle, the launch of the armoured cruiser ‘‘ Lion ’’ 
certainly lends itself to picturesque contrasts with her 
smaller predecessors. She is to go twenty-eight knots, 
as compared with the twenty-five knots of the ‘‘ In- 
vincible ’’; and the power necessary to her engines 
is shown by the horse-power of the ‘‘ Invincible ’’ 
being 41,000, that of the ‘‘ Lion ’’ 70,000. There 
is an increase in length from 530 feet to 7oo feet, 
and in displacement from 17,250 to 26,350 tons. Yet 
it is only about three years ago that it was quite a 
common thing, while classing Invincibles with Dread- 
noughts, to say that the increase they marked of 2650 
tons over previous cruisers of the Shannon class 
rendered all earlier armoured cruisers obsolete. Now 
we have an increase of g100 tons on the displacement of 
the ‘‘ Invincible ’’! 


As the turbine has generally given better results 
than the designed speed on the measured mile, it is 
quite conceivable that the ‘‘ Lion ’’ may attain twenty- 
nine knots on the measured mile, and be able to steam 
all the way to Gibraltar at a speed of twenty-seven 
knots. In other words, she could get from South- 
ampton to Gibraltar in forty-three hours. She will 
carry eight of the new 13}-inch guns, as compared with 
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eight 12-inch in the ‘‘ Invincible.’’ The really interesting 
point is how her armour compares with the latest Dread- 
nought, but the facts have not been made public. She 
costs, by the way, much more than the latest Dread- 
nought. 


Mr. Haldane’s latest attempt to boom the Territorial 
Army does not seem to have been a success. We 
have rarely known any venture more widely con- 
demned than the farcical manceuvres which took place 
last week. It is the old story of the hopelessness of 
attempting to teach people to run before they can walk. 
Of course, the weather was a misfortune which could 
not be calculated upon. The whole business has 
been stultified by a large proportion of the men being 
either unable or unwilling to remain out for the whole 
fortnight. It seems clear there has been a monstrous 
waste of public money without any satisfactory 
result. How very much wiser and cheaper it would 
have been to arrange for a quiet and unzmbitious 
fortnight of drill and elementary field training, 
which would have done some good and saved much 
heartburning and disappointment. The turn of the 
Special Reserve is to come next, when a number of 
these, who have not been trained to march, are to be 
drafted into regular units for the grand manceuvres 
instead of undergoing their ordinary annual course. 


Mr. Montagu thought it necessary to make a state- 
ment on India in the course of a village meeting in his 
Cambridgeshire constituency on Thursday. He was a 
little less optimistic than he had been in the House of 
Commons. But his main object was to answer Mr. 
Mackarness more fully. This he did by taking the 
notorious police pamphlet almost paragraph by para- 
graph and showing its misleading nature. Mr. 
Mackarness at any rate did not tell the whole truth 
in his desire to damage the Indian Government, to 
whose difficulties, by the way, is added the resignation, 
unexplained, by Mr. Sinha of his seat as legal member 
of the Viceroy’s Council. 


Dr. Jameson has been talking in enigmas to a Durban 
audience. He confessed that the Raid was badly 
bungled, but claimed that it was nevertheless a step in 
the direction of federation. If he means that by giving 
the Boers new confidence in their own pretensions he 
made inevitable the war but for which they would never 
have consented to work under the British flag, we 
can understand him. The Raid, he says, was not in- 
tended to supplant Dutchmen by Englishmen, and as a 
matter of fact he carried with him a list of the proposed 
new Executive, which included the name of General 
Lucas Meyer. What purpose does Dr. Jameson hope 
to serve by reminding South Africa that he failed in the 
Raid as hopelessly as he has now failed in his effort to 
avert the racialism of the Union Government? 


Signs of tension in Germany increase. The Agrarians 
and the Industrialists, whom Prince Bilow en- 
deavoured to weld into a party, are now at daggers 
drawn. At every election there are stories of the threats 
of the Agrarian League to boycott shopkeepers in 
market towns suspected of Radical or Socialist leanings. 
Now the powerful new industrial league, the Hansa 
Bund, has taken the matter up and is ready to help the 
shopkeepers to organise. The recently united Radical 
party is also on the warpath. The bond of union 
between its sections is freedom of thought, and it is 
accordingly campaigning against the political influence 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood. Further, the re- 
visionist section of the Socialist party is ready for 
. another tussle with the uncomprising revolutionaries. 
As for the Government, it remains silent; but the 
Emperor is to visit Posen next week, which may signify 
much. 


In Spain the Church question is, of course, every- 
thing. The Catholic demonstration at S. Sebastian was 
prohibited and did not come off. The Catholics were 
quite right not to resist the authorities. It is well 


within the right of every Executive to stop demonstra- 
tions which it thinks may be dangerous to the common 
order. This acknowledgment of the powers that be 
was no sign of weakness on the Catholic side. Resist. 
ance to authority should come only when first principles 
are at stake. We shall see what Sefior Canalejas’ 
Government will do. At present it is professing modera- 
tion. It seems to be aware that to alienate the 
religious population of Spain is not a light thing. But 
Sefior Canalejas’ support in his Church or anti-Church 
policy will come in the long run from the Republicans 
and Socialists. Will they let him be moderate? Mean. 
time it can hardly help negotiations with the Vatican to 
anticipate by legislation the very questions to be nego- 
tiated. 


There are points on which the Vatican should, and 
apparently will, give way. But it is noticeable that all 
the anti-religious influences in Spain, without excep- 
tion, are with the Government. This is not an accident. 
They who would know the truth about this matter 
should take the ‘‘ despatches ”’ of the daily paper corre- 
spondents with many grains of salt. These are almost 
all of them violent anti-clericals. In other words, their 
sympathy is with the anti-religious side. Curiously, 
Conservative and Radical papers alike usually choose 
Republicans, Radicals, and anti-clericals for their corre- 
spondents abroad, men who are in touch with all the 
disorderly elements and out of touch with the higher 
classes. These have been very stern on the mildest 
signs of Catholic insubordination in Spain. They were 
almost sympathetic with the Barcelona anarchical revo- 
lutionaries the other day. 


Modern Italy should indeed celebrate the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Cavour. Such as she 
is he made her, and perhaps she might have been 
much better had he lived another ten years; for it has 
been the misfortune of the Italian Kingdom that it 
cannot call to its aid any of the nobler spirits in the 
Roman Church. For them non expedit, and the whole 
tone of Italian politics has been lowered by their 
absence. It is incredible that Cavour had no scheme 
for conciliating the Papacy. Like every practical 
statesman of his time, he knew how much its moral 
influence would have been worth to the new State. That 
indeed is the reason why so many of the best minds 
in Italy once hoped for union under papal auspices. 
Perhaps Cavour had meant to look to England for help. 
The Liberal English Catholics of his day would certainly 
have done all they could for him at the Vatican. But 
by 1870 the situation had become so strained that none 
but a Cavour could have found a way. 


Only a great brain could have approached the problem 
of making Europe unite Italy. Cavour worked at it for 
thirteen years and left it solved. In his plan for making 
the Union a living nation his intellect led him astray. He 
was a Parliament man. His idea was to bring together 
deputies from all Italy in one assembly and let them 
exchange ideas. In time the best ideas would prevail, 
and then all Italy would be ‘‘ Piedmontised ’’. Cold 
intellectualism of this kind was bound to fail, but it is 
only just to Cavour to admit that it was never given a 
fair chance. The men who came after him were prac- 
tical administrators quite untinctured with classical 
liberalism. Their way of giving uniformity to Italy 
was to organise a cast-iron bureaucracy on Bismarck’s 
lines, and a very bad bureaucracy it has turned out. 
But in his own country Bismarck’s work lives and 
thrives, while Cavour’s plans perished with him. 


So Monsieur de Nelidoff joins Lord Brougham, 
the Mad Mullah, Sir Claude Macdonald and other 
distinguished company in having had the pleasure of 
reading his own obituary notice. These Russians seem 
to have a habit of dying twice. It is not so very long 
since the compliments so generously bestowed on 
Admiral Rojestvensky on the report of his death gave 
a fillip to his health. But this affair of M. de Nelidoff 
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is really very curious. The Paris correspondent 
of the ‘‘ Times ’’ explains that he received a “‘ cate- 
statement from an ‘‘ unimpeachable official 
source ’’. It would be very interesting to know what 
this source was. A silly hoax, but the jokist has scored, 
for the Paris papers fell into the trap as well as the 
Times 


When are we going to realise that modern business 
is a serious thing? There is a splendid opening for 
British goods in Turkey. All that is required is a supply 
of competent agents who will get into touch with cus- 
tomers and provide them with what they want. Now 
there exists at Constantinople a school which aims at 
giving a sound commercial education to English boys in 
Turkey. The British Government makes a grant of 
£300 a year, which is not much, but it has kept the 
school going. An appeal is now being made for funds 
to build and equip a school on a new site presented by 
the Turkish Government, and it is to this appeal that 
British firms trading with the Levant are foolishly 
turning a deaf ear. Out of £10,000 required only 
£4000 has been subscribed. And the result of this 
apathy is shown in Mr. Oscar Browning’s account of 
the commercial hotel at Beirut, where he saw plenty of 
German and Italian travellers, but not a single English- 
man. 


There is a Free-trade Congress going on somewhere 
—at Antwerp, is it not? Congresses will not much 
help Free Trade or anything else. May there never be 
a Tariff Reform Congress! However, so far as this 
country goes, we admit the Congress is well timed. 
Free Traders are cock-a-hoop just now. The July trade 
returns look like prosperity ; some Canadian farmers 
have petitioned against Preference; and the result of 
the German match tax—a preferential import duty 
double the excise on home-made matches—is said to be 
an increase in the imports of foreign matches. On all 
these points one would like particulars. But the Board 
of Trade will never give the particulars which alone 
can show the true meaning of its figures. As for the 
Canadian farmers, did anybody suppose that every 
soul in Canada was in favour of Preference? 


An agreement between cotton employers and their 
hands has been reached which means peace for five years 
at least. The demand for a 5 per cent. reduction in 
wages has been withdrawn mainly on the understand- 
ing that the wages question shall not be reopened before 
July 1915. This happy result is directly traceable to the 
pause on the death of King Edward. In April last 
the relations of masters and men had become critical. 
The Masters’ Federation were determined to enforce the 
5 per cent. reduction; the men were equally firm. 
The masters’ ballot was due on the day of the King’s 
funeral, but action was postponed for three months in 
order that the beginning of the new reign might not 
be troubled by a big industrial conflict. To Mr. C. W. 
Macara is largely due the credit for the settlement. It 
is of grave concern to him that England, with one- 
third of the world’s spindles, uses only about one-fifth 
of the world’s crop of cotton. Great problems, as he 
has pointed out, have to be solved, and it is his hope 
that the five years of assured peace may be used to 
complete a scheme for the regulation of wages accord- 
ing to the state of trade. The idea seems utopian; is 
it necessarily impracticable ? 


The latest case showing the hopeless trade-union 
struggle against the Osborne decision is in the cotton 
trade. Defendants agreed, without fighting, to an in- 
junction restraining them from applying trade-union 
funds to the payment of members of Parliament. It is 
impossible to raise the necessary funds by private calls 
on the members so long as the Labour Representation 
Committee controls, as it does, the councils of the 
unions. An Act enabling the levies to be made, with 


Labour members still bound to accept the Committee’s 
programme, would drive out the older unionists. 
Besides this the Government would hardly venture on 
a Bill authorising action which Radical judges like 


Lords Justices Cozens-Hardy and Fletcher-Moulton and 
Lord Shaw have described as unconstitutional and politi- 
cally immoral. There will be a rare fight if the Govern- 
ment furbishes up the old Radical plan of payment of 
members of Parliament to get the trade unions out of 
their difficulty. 


Lord Churchill’s speech to the Great Western share- 
holders, as Sir Charles Scotter’s to the South-Western, 
had in it a good deal more than of merely City or even 
investors’ interest. The shareholders may well be 
content with their lot, and the agreement between the 
two lines makes their prospects rosier. But the main 
thing about a railway, whatever Mr. W. R. Lawson 
and other critics may think, is not dividends but a 
good train service. Lord Churchill was eloquent on 
the improvement in service this agreement was to effect. 
The Great Western service is already exceedingly 
good. If this agreement is going to make it much 
better, what becomes of the time-honoured argument 
as to the incentive of competition? And if the incen- 
tive of competition is an illusion, why not let the State 
run these things instead of vast private societies over 
which Government and public have but the most indirect 
control ? 


The entire railway service to the West Country and 
the entire service between London and Lancashire is 
now each in the hands of virtually one private society. 
There is talk now of a further agreement between 
these two groups. This would put all Wales and 
more than half England under a single private railway 
control. So powerful a combination would be some- 
thing like a challenge to the national Government. It 
could but make one think more seriously of taking 
to State direction. The opportunity for corruption is 
almost the only effective objection to State control as 
against these huge private combinations. 


Lord Carrington proposes to establish credit banks 
for the benefit of small holders. Credit societies are 
excellent things when the credit of the would-be bene- 
ficiary happens to be good. Mr. Jesse Collings has 
shown that small ownership would alone give the neces- 
sary security. Advances are not likely to be readily 
forthcoming for tenants who may be here to-day and 
gone to-morrow. Credit banks can only hope to succeed 
under the Unionist policy of small ownership. ‘Sir 
Edward Strachey finds a ‘‘ seeming contradiction ’’ in 
Mr. Balfour’s references to small ownership in his 
letter to Mr. Collings and his speech at Aberdeen. Mr. 
Balfour’s standpoint is perfectly clear : he favours small 
ownership as a factor in our social system, but not 
universally. As representative of the Board of Agricul- 
ture in the Commons, Sir Edward Strachey really ought 
to be capable of understanding so simple a point without 
appeal to Mr. Jesse Collings. 


The new land taxes are working. After the Duke of 
Bedford, Lord Manvers. Lord Manvers is selling his 
Nottinghamshire property, and his tenants will have a 
new landlord if they cannot be their own. We hear 
nothing of any joy amongst the tenants at the prospect. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s great social reform is turning out 
to be a vast scheme in aid of speculative land companies 
and jerry-builders. 


The idea of a referendum on Women’s Suffrage gains 
ground. Somehow the suffragettes and their friends 
do not seem to welcome it. However, it is the one 
really statesmanlike thing to do. Let us, at any rate, 
clear the ground where we can. It will be something 
to know what is the prevalent feeling. It will prove 
nothing as to merits, of course, but it will stop a great 
deal of talk that now bores one. Somebody writing to 
the ‘‘ Times ’’ the other day was horrified at the idea of 
a referendum. Does it not imply distrust of the House 
of Commons? Has this good soul been asleep since 
the ’sixties? It would be difficult to find a House of 
Commons since then that has not been distrusted. 
Why, those who most suspect the Lords suspect the 
Commons only less. Mr. Lloyd George, we observe, 
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in his fervid protestations of passion for woman 
suffrage, democraticé, at Bodnant said nothing as to 
a referendum. 


A Select Committee of the House of Lords has 
decided not to spoil the Egyptians altogether. The 
‘* Movable Dwellings ’’ Bill conceals, beneath a title 
chosen with the picturesqueness characteristic of legis- 
lators’ verbiage, an attempt to restrict the delightful 
freedom from sanitary laws which is the birthright of 
rogues and vagabonds. It seems, however, that van- 
dwellers are of two classes; the first showmen, respect- 
able because they are thriving—are we not a nation of 
show-keepers ?—the second gypsies, nomads both pure 
and—apparently—impure. It is the second class which 
gives rise to doubt; the genuine Romany we believe to 
be a clean-lived race; but the itinerant hawker, says 
the Report, has small notions of hygiene. In short, the 
County Councils, which have already checked spitting, 
are to be empowered to add ‘* Hawking also strictly 
prohibited ’’. O that it had been possible to hear the 
evidence of George Borrow before the Select Com- 
mittee ! 


If the rate of increase of the number of those certified 
as insane continues to decrease as it has done in the last 
decennial period, it may shortly come down to the same 
rate as that of the general community. So say the 
Lunacy Commissioners very unexpectedly in their Re- 
port. The contribution of lunatics by the various 
occupations is startling in its apparent irrelevancy. 
Amongst civil and mining engineers the rate is double 
that of painters, engravers, and sculptors—the artist 
class—and it is actually much higher than that of 
general labourers and charwomen ; and signalmen have 
the lowest rate of all the occupations! For the first 
time the Report makes mention of the supply from the 
Pathological Laboratory of the London County Council 
of preparations of soured milk, which are said to have 
been found greatly beneficial in certain classes of 
lunacy cases. 


On Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday a great aero- 
plane race of five hundred miles took place between 
Paris and the German frontier, by way of Troyes, 
Nancy, Charleville, Douai, and Amiens. On Tuesday 
the aeronauts had to be guided by the smoke of earthly 
bonfires; but MM. Aubrun and Leblanc distinguished 
themselves by rapid flights. The Blackpool meeting 
has been followed by a remarkable voyage on the part 
of an actor whom we last saw as John Tanner in ‘‘ Man 
and Superman’’. ‘‘ Mr. Jones ’”’ the aviator, who had 
previously flown from Bournemouth to Alum Bay, on 
Wednesday flew from Blackpool to Llandudno, keep- 
ing over the sands as far south as Hoylake, and thence 
crossing the mouth of the Dee to Colwyn Bay. The 
successes of such airy pursuivants are all very satis- 
factory; but we still wonder whether ‘‘ aviation ”’ is 
derived from “‘ avis ’’ or ‘‘ avia’’’, and it will be a great 
relief when the word is incorporated in Dr. Murray's 
dictionary. 


‘** Si pavimentum requiris, circumspice ’’—so writes 
a misguided Londoner on holiday, imagining that 
without his presence the town must be an arid waste. 
True, the majority of Londoners are, like him, away 
from home; but meanwhile London itself welcomes 
thousands of visitors, and produces on such of its 
natives as remain the curious impression that they 
themselves are strangers in their own city. They may 
be stopped by a country cousin near Somerset House 
and asked the way to the Strand; they may hear out- 
side the National Gallery an American remarking that 
the statue of Liberty could look down on Horatio 
Nelson, easy. Envying their absent fellow-townsmen, 
perhaps, they need not find London dull; a larger 
number of happier—and healthier—faces may be seen 
just now in the streets than in the season or in term- 
time, when metropolitan countenances re-assume the 
true blanched frown, 


WHY COME OUT? 


HY indeed? This is what every editor must be 

asking himself to-day, to-morrow, and the next 
day, if he is a daily ; this week, next week, and the week 
after, if he is a weekly. When a man has nothing to 
say, why on earth should not he be allowed to say it? 
Unfortunately in a sense he does say it, which is the 
worst thing; for to speak and say nothing is the deadly 
sin. Not to speak at all may be blessed; perhaps it 
usually is, and perhaps that is why it is so difficult: 
difficult sometimes because of the natural itch to 
speak, other times because others will have you speak 
when you would, for once, rather be silent. No one 
can doubt for a moment, if he is capable of a moment’s 
thought and will make the effort, that in a flat time like 
this the only rational way for papers not entirely silly is 
not to come out. Silly seasons we all know and get 
through; they are recurrent moods which papers sur- 
vive, if with pain. But this recess is more, or less, than 
silly: itis dead. To nearly every off time there is some 
relieving point ; something stands out prominent; there 
is something about which those who have brains to think 
are thinking. This year all things have collapsed 
together. The popular press owes a debt indeed to 
Crippen. Politics went to sleep weeks, months ago, 
but while Parliament sat politicians talked in their sleep ; 
now they walk, or at any rate wander, instead. Law is 
dead. All the great conferences and picnics—British 
Association, Trades Congress, and the rest—are late 
this year. Abroad public life is as dead as here—dead 
calm, to speak more accurately. Not an international 
question burns. It is literally true that there is not 
one big matter occupying the public mind at this 
moment. 

Just as it should be in holiday time. Nobody wants 
to think, so it is a good thing there is nothing tor 
him to think about. Agreed—most heartily agreed— 
for he certainly would not think if there were. About 
this time most intelligent people let themselves go—if 
they can, and most can; they don’t want to reaad—novel 
reading is not reading—they want not to think—they 
would like to forget all public questions; they wish 
to amuse themselves otherwise. Too many do not 
succeed, because there is no amusement without occupa- 
tion, and outside their regular occupation few know 
how to occupy themselves. All the same, amused or 
bored, they are not going to turn to their ordinary 
serious thoughts; they are out for recreation; they are 
going to lie fallow, whether it be weeds or flowers that 
come of it. 

Therefore the absurd case of the editor is that he has 
to drag through the blank time in London, to write 
solemnly, or get other poor wretches to write, when 
there is nothing to write about and when nobody wants 
to read what is written. Surely, anyone would say, here 
is a heaven-sent opportunity for a holiday. Cease pro- 
duction for a season ; shut down ; let everyone get away 
for a rest; then all, producers and consumers alike, will 
come back refreshed, keen with new appetite for work 
and its resultant words of wisdom. Could there be worse 
economy than the production of decent papers in the 
off season? An editor thinks not at any rate. Hisisa 
very hard case. Every trade has its slack time, when 
masters and men can stop to look round and take things 
more leisurely and largely. Some go for their holidays, 
and those that are left feel a sort of ample ease in the 
half-vacated rooms and the unfiiled time: a pleasant 
anticipation of the total idleness to come. And those 
who have their holiday behind them come back to a 
leisurely pace; they gradually and easily break them- 
selves into the gallop of business. The editor knows 
what half-vacated rooms mean, but of half-filled time 
nothing; for the change to the off season puts him 
precisely in the hard case of the Israclites. The same 
tale of bricks has to be produced, but straw is less 
and hands fewer. Work has to be done at the same 
pressure as though the demand were tremendous; and 
all the time the worker feels he is a fool, conscious that 
those for whom he is making such prodigious effort 
would be quite as well pleased if instead he were enjoy- 
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ing himself as they were trying to do—part of the 
enjoyment being in the avoidance of the very things he 
is sweating to produce; and secretly he thinks they are 
quite wise to avoid them. ; 

Then why come out? The argumentum ad hominem 
will naturally be brought up: Why does the SaTuRDAY 
come out in August? Who would care if it did 
not? Practise what you preach. Well, no doubt it 
is very wrong and unwise in us even to hint that a 
paper can at any time say anything that is not of 
vital importance; that the motive of an article can be 
anything but the solemn duty to the public of saying 
what is said. We ought not to be able to conceive the 
world going on, even in the off season, if the SATURDAY 
Review did not come out. We really should be rather 
sorry for the world in such an event, though not for the 
staff. We have certainly made terrible admissions. Every 
other paper on blank days, as on every other day, speaks 
only because it has something to say; no other paper 
at this time of year has something to say because it has 
to say something. In every other paper the prominence 
and space given to a subject at this time of year is due 
solely to its intrinsic importance, precisely as in the most 
crowded time. Without being inclined to overrate ex- 
travagantly the average man’s intelligence, we doubt if 
he is taken in by this air of self-importance. The non- 
admission of any difficulty in the off season does not 
impose on him, we are very sure. That must indeed bea 
dull man or woman who cannot trace the effect of space 
to be filled on all papers at this time. The subjects 
treated may be worth discussing ; they may, and prob- 
ably will, be discussed as well in August as in any 
other month. But they would generally not be dis- 
cussed at all, or much more briefly and less often, at 
any other time. We doubt if many readers are slow 
enough not to perceive when a subject is discovered, dug 
out, instead of coming to hand spontaneously ; and we 
really see no object in pretending that they do all come 
pressing for treatment, instead of being found out, at 
these times. Many Britons do like solemn humbug, but 
not when they see through it. Of course, the popular 
idea of the difficulty of ‘‘ filling ’’ a paper at any time 
is absurd. There is always more stuff than can be got 
in; but not always more of the right stuff. 

There is this practical difficulty about not coming out. 
Not a few people live so much by habit that their 
morning, evening and weekly papers are as necessary to 
them throughout the year as their breakfast or early 
tea, their dinner, and their Sunday walk. These would 
resent greatly not having their paper during holidays ; 
for holidays do not change their habits. It is not so 
much that they want to read, but they do want to see 
the paper. If told it did not come out during this 
month, resentment would be deep, yet certainly not 
inaudible, and nursed and cherished for the future. Any 
paper that did come out at the time would probably be 
preferred even after the reappearance of the regular 
one. There would be a struggle between resentment 
and conservatism. 

The blackleg paper is the obstacle. If all papers of 
the same class would play the game; if they would 
agree together not to come out for a stated time, 
publicly and fully informing readers of their intention, 
and loyally standing by one another and their agree- 
ment, the thing should be possible. Every paper expert, 
of course, will say it is absolutely impossible and the 
idea absurd. But experts often call that impossible 
which a broader intelligence intuitively sees to be pos- 
sible. At any rate, if every other weekly review in this 
country will agree not to come out in August, we will 
do the same. Nothing would please us more than to 
retire into pure golden silence with them. New weeklies 
might spring up in the recess, taking advantage of the 
old ones’ self-effacement. The old ones can serenely 
take their chance of that. But we are not sanguine of 
our offer being accepted. 

As for any self-sufficient convincing reason why this or 
any other paper should come out at a dead time, when 
there is no reason for its being, we do not believe any- 
body can give one. Why do we come out now? For 
the life of us we do not know. 


THE TERRITORIAL AWAKENING. 


WHEN, with his easy and customary optimism, 
Mr. Haldane was explaining his scheme for the 
great Territorial manoeuvres, there were some who 
doubted. It was very beautiful, but was it war, or even 
a preparation for war? If it were possible to wave a 
wand and create an army in a fortnight, why had the 
discovery been reserved for Mr. Haldane? It was too 
simple, too pretty. We know all about it now; there 
is no lack of evidence : letters pathetic in their innocence 
of the conditions of war are streaming into the news- 
paper offices ; the dream is over: it is lucky we are not 
awakening to real war. ; 

The Ramsey episode was treated as unfortunate 
but isolated. It was very far from that: it was sym- 
ptomatic of the new attitude of the Territorials. There 
had been grumbling before; things were not well 
with the new force; but grumbling is our prerogative, 
and the authorities slumbered peacefully. The men 
were raw, they were recruits, they would learn wisdom. 
False hope; they will always be raw, they will always 
be recruits—if recruits can be found. Letter after letter 
in the daily press can be read only in one way : there will 
be no re-enlistment. ‘‘ When my time’s up, I’m 
going ’’—that is the sentiment. War is not a picnic; 
many did not understand that. They looked forward 
to a jolly holiday—plenty of sham-fights, with unlimited 
volley-firing ; then a delirious charge, and back, just 
pleasantly weary, to the camp fire, supper, a yarn, and 
eight hours between the blankets. One can imagine 
Mr. Haldane as a recruiting-sergeant dwelling on those 
camp fires, the pleasant lassitude, the well-cooked 
supper and well-earned sleep. Again, it was beautiful ; 
but war, alas! is not like that. Modern war means a 
great deal of marching and very little fighting. The 
marching is not pleasant. A route-march on a Satur- 
day afternoon with the band lifting the men along is 
very well. There are halts, there are even inns. Dis- 
cipline is not uncomfortably strict. The young recruit 
feels himself a fine fellow, and he goes home to tea 
and talks bravely of incredible distances traversed with- 
out fatigue. On Monday morning he goes back to his 
stool ; he had been a little stiff and sore on the Saturday 
evening, though he would not confess it, but a bath, 
dry clothes, and a good night’s rest repaired that. 
Soldiering, in his idiom, is jolly fun. No doubt; but 
war, even mimic war, is something quite different. 

Discipline is stricter. There are no halts, no inns, 
no bath and dry clothes, no soft bed. He marches all 
afternoon in the driving rain, there is no band to carry 
him on. He is in an enemy’s country, and he must 
not talk; if his company stops, it is to lie in an un- 
pleasantly wet ditch, with the rain running down his 
neck. Night falls, there are no tents, he must make 
the best of it—for this is war. At two o’clock in the 
morning he is roused just as he is sinking into a restless 
sleep. Off again in his wet clothes—and so on till he 
loathes the whole thing, and vows in his heart that his 
soldiering days are over. He cannot eat the food; one 
correspondent waxes lyrical on the subject of corned 
beef. He cannot eat it; the very sight of it makes him 
sick. He starves himself because he cannot eat what 
is given him. He cries out at the cruelty of it. How 
can he, who spends eight hours of every day on an 
office-stool, support such rigours? He goes home and 
warns his friends; he frightens them with tales of 
horror. Will they come forward in their turn? 

They are pathetic, these letters. One is sorry for 
these youths’ disillusionment. At the same time, one 
wishes they had kept their sorrows to themselves. 
Soldiers should surely be made of rather sterner stuff. 
They should not be running to pour out their griefs to 
the daily press as their mother-confidante. These 
would hardly have taken Badajos or Port Arthur. One 
can more easily conceive them at Reddersberg. Not 
that they are worse than others. It may fairly be said 
that they did try to do something for their country. 
But it shows that nothing can be done for the country 
that way. The truth is, the whole thing is a fiasco— 
a failure laughable were it less significant. A corre- 
spondent of the ‘‘ Times’ says that of the West 
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Lancashire Territorial Division at Caton Camp, 16,500 
strong, no less than 4670 will have had only one week’s 
training. At Bordon Camp, of 12,031, 35 per cent. will 
have only one week’s training, and these are the London 
Corps—probably the best of all. 

Many of the papers are lecturing the military 
authorities for making the work too hard. The strain is 
too sudden ; men used to a sedentary life cannot march 
thirty miles in twenty-four hours ; they are making them 
work harder than Regulars. What criticism! These 
men are to be our home defence, after the Navy ; these 
are to set free the Regular Army. It is the essential 
postulate of the whole Territorial scheme that these 
civilians are to be made soldiers effective for home 
defence in a few days’ training. Obviously they must 
work hard in the time. You take a man fresh from an 
office ; you hand him over to the soldier to be trained. 
In a week or a fortnight he must be “‘ efficient ’’: it is 
madness, and the soldier knows it. He knows it, but 
he must pretend ignorance; he must put the best face 
he can on it. To bolster up the schemes of an im- 
practicable pedant he must do his best; he must make 
the most of his time. Having done it, he is told he is 
a fool or a brute; this is the immemorial reward of the 
British officer. 

Mr. Haldane prefers to sleep, perchance to dream, or it 
may be he is very wide awake but keeps his eyes closed. 
But the country need neither sleep nor close its eyes. 
Either we want an army which, after the Navy, can de- 
fend these islands, or we donot. If not, why waste money 
on these expensive toys? There is only one remedy. 
Everyone knows it; everyone knows that you cannot 
play at ‘‘ the real thing ’’. Soldiering is a trade and 
a difficult one. Suggest apprenticing lads to any other 
trace for a fortnight a year, and you would be laughed 
at for a fool. This is precisely what we are doing in 
the Territorial Army. The Volunteers were voted in- 
efficient; the Territorial system is revealed a huge 
blunder. All for want of one thing—compulsion. The 
public is a coward, almost as much so as most poli- 
ticians, afraid to look conscription in the face ; only too 
glad to accept any soft word that assures it that all 
is right, compulsion need not be thought of ; only too 
well content to shirk its duty and live in a fool’s para- 

dise. Like it or not, we shall have to look conscription 
in the face one day. Much uglier will conscription look 
if it comes to us than if we go to conscription. Anyone 
who has seen the hooligan picked out of the slums and 
trained by the drill sergeant into, not a plaster ‘saint, 
but a man who can hold up his head and look his enemy 
in the eyes, will pray for conscription. Anyone who 
has read those pitiful letters of ‘‘ cruel hardship ”’ will 
be impatient for the only cure possible for such whining. 


INDIA CHINA AND TIBET. 


F the Tibetan question were restricted to the points 
indicated in Lord Crewe’s and Mr. Montagu’s 
speeches, we might dismiss it with a conviction that 
everything was being managed with decision and fore- 
sight by men who thoroughly grasped the situation. A 
recent treaty with Bhutan ‘‘ may be taken as evidence 
of the determination of his Majesty’s Government to 
allow no foreign interference with the frontier States 
of Nepaul, Sikhim and Bhutan—a determination fully 
shared by the rulers of those States themselves ’’ ; while 
it has been ‘‘ made plain to China that we shall require 
a full observance of the rights secured by the Anglo- 
Thibetan Convention of 1904 and the Anglo-Chinese 
Convention of 1906’. For the rest, a force is being 
held ready to ensure the validity of those rights; while 
the most timid may rest assured that ‘‘ in no circum- 
stances will that force intervene between the Thibetans 
and Chinese, and will, if it should ever enter Thibet, be 
withdrawn as soon as circumstances permit’. A 
clearly defined and precise policy! What more could 
the most fervid upholder of British interests, or the 
most sentimental advocate of Native rights, demand? 
Brave words, inspired by a clear perception of our 


the rights of others which even a Little Englander 
might approve ! 
It is regrettable that, when we come to look beneath 
the surface, we should be assailed by a preliminary 
doubt as to how many of the rights acquired by the 
Anglo-Tibetan Convention remain for us to protect, 
and whether the situation is otherwise quite so simple 
and satisfactory as the speeches we have quoted 
might lead us to infer. Nothing short of an historical 
essay would make clear the complex relationship of 
these Himalayan States among each other and towards 
Peking. It must suffice to say that Sikhim, sitting 
astride the Himalayas, and subject to Tibetan in- 
fluence on the north and Indian influence on the south, 
was a constant source of difficulty till a dividing line 
was drawn along the Himalayan crest, and the pro- 
tectorate of British India formally recognised, in 1890. 
It is the Convention recording that agreement which is 
formally recognised by Article I. of the Anglo-Tibetan 
Convention of 1904, and of which, as well as of our 
relations with Bhutan and Nepaul, it has been judged 
necessary to remind the Chinese Government, in con- 
sequence of their recent proceedings in Tibet. The 
reminder was desirable; and it may be hoped that, in 
case of attempts to reassert an influence incompatible 
with modern conditions, Whitehall will not discover, 
as it has discovered in respect of other clauses, that 
Article I. is of no particular moment. For the easiest 
road to Lhasa runs through Sikhim, debouching into 
that Chumbi Valley which figures always largely, in 
consequence, in any question of intercourse between 
India and Tibet. The British expedition to Lhasa was 
rendered necessary by a series of annoyances on the 
Sikhimese frontier and by a determination to break 
down restrictions which had long been hampering 
trade. By Articles II]. and V., accordingly, of the 
resultant Convention, the Tibetan Government under- 
took to ‘‘ open forthwith trade marts to which all 
British and Thibetan subjects should have free right of 
access ’’, to place no restrictions on trade by existing 
routes, to consider the question of establishing fresh 
marts if developments rendered them necessary; and 
to appoint at those trade marts a Tibetan agent who 
should act as intermediary in the transmission of 
correspondence, if necessary, between the British 
agents and the Tibetan or Chinese authorities. A 
subsidiary condition for ensuring free intercourse 
was a Stipulation that the British agent at Gyantze 
should be at liberty to visit Lhasa whenever direct 
conversation with the Tibetan Government seemed 
desirable. But this agreement was disallowed forth- 
with, by Mr. Brodrick, in a despatch which—unless 
it were inspired by a purpose of retreating from the 
position Lord Lansdowne had lately affirmed in cor- 
respondence with Russia—might seem petulant in its 
disapproval. The Tibetans were evidently minded to 
be friendly; and it might seem that a provision for 
access to headquarters in case of need was a method 
of insurance against misunderstanding. But the pro- 
vision was held at Whitehall to be inconsistent with our 
policy of leaving Tibet in isolation, and disallowed. 
Article VI. imposed an indemnity of seventy-five lakhs 
of rupees, to be paid at the rate of one lakh per annum, 
‘*in reparation for breaches of treaty obligations and 
for insults offered to and attacks upon the British Com- 
missioner and his escort’’; and Article VII. provided 
that, as security for the fulfilment of the several stipu- 
lations, we should continue to occupy the Chumbi 
Valley until the indemnity was paid, or until the trade 
marts had been effectively occupied for three years— 
whichever happened first. But that was held to be 
‘‘inconsistent with the declarations of his Majesty’s 
Government that the mission would not lead to occupa- 
tion ’’, so the amount was reduced to twenty-five lakhs 
and the potential term of occupation to three years. 
The Convention was negotiated with Tibet, and we 
withdrew with the conviction that, now the Tibetans 
had found we were not the evil creatures their imagina- 
tion had painted us, free and friendly intercourse would 
be maintained. But we forthwith submitted it for the 


rights and their limitations, and by a tender regard for 


approval of China: that, at least, would be China’s 
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way of stating that we asked her adhesion to it; and 
China desired that her adhesion should be arranged 
between Colonel Younghusband and her Resident at 
Lhasa—which would have been tantamount, it may be 
remarked, to avowing her supremacy, in Tibetan eyes 
and ears! But as her wish was frustrated by Colonel 
Younghusband’s premature departure, negotiations 
were transferred to Calcutta; and it was there 
agreed, under instructions from Lord Morley, that 
China should be allowed to pay off the twenty-five 
lakhs in a lump, on behalf of her vassal, and that the 
Chumbi Valley should be at once evacuated in reliance 
on her guarantee that the trade stipulations should be 
observed. The whole agreement, therefore—except a 
provision in Clause IX. against foreign interference 
which China seems in a fair way of overriding herself— 
seems practically whittled down to the acceptance from 
China of £166,000 and of her promise to do what she 
conspicuously failed to do during all the time we had 
been asking her to obtain for us facilities for inter- 
course which we were driven at last to exact for our- 
selves. 

We are now surprised that, having opened the door 
for China, and diplomatically recognised her ‘‘ rights ’’, 
she has despatched through it troops who are treat- 
ing the Tibetans with characteristic truculence, and 
Mandarins who are showing characteristic assumption. 
It would seem, really, that we are almost as slow as the 
Chinese themselves to appreciate the characteristic 
features of a polity differing from our own. Let us see 
what experience might have led us to expect. Bogle, 
commisioned by Warren Hastings to try to open up 
commercial intercourse with Tibet in 1774, had a friendly 
reception from the Teshu Lama but made no real pro- 
gress towards his goal, and returned with a conviction 
that the key of the difficulty lay at Peking. When- 
soever and to whomsoever he speaks of the object of 
his mission, he is met by an expression of fear lest 
umbrage be given to the Emperor of China—till he 
exclaims, finally, ‘‘ This is a stumbling-block that 
crosses me in all my paths’’. Manning, the single 
Englishman who had, until quite recently, made his 
way to Lhasa, formed (in 1811) an unfavourable 
impression of the bearing of the Chinese towards the 
Tibetans, and believed that the latter ‘‘ would view 
Chinese influence in Thibet overthrown without many 
emotions of regret, especially if the ruler under the new 
influence were to treat the Grand Lama with respect; 
for that is a point in which the haughty Mandarins are 
somewhat deficient ’’. Huc and Gabet, thirty years 
later, found the Tibetans friendly; but were expelled 
like Manning, by order of the Chinese Resident, 
Ke-shen. Yet when, after years of parleying with the 
Tibetans and futile expectation of assistance from 
Peking, we have determined to settle terms for our- 
selves, we surrender piecemeal the conditions our envoy 
exacted, and practically hand back to China the key of 
the situation he had unlocked. 

But China, we shall be told, has progressed since then, 
and we are entitled to expect a different attitude to-day ! 
Has she? The belief has been weakening somewhat, of 
late, in view of the non-fulfilment of the Mackay Treaty 
and other obligations. The truculent behaviour of her 
troops in Tibet, the aggressive proceedings of her 
officials, and an attitude on their part such that Sir 
Edward Grey found it necessary to telegraph to our 
Minister at Peking to ‘‘ press the Chinese Government 
to send strict orders to their local officials to co-operate 
with our own officers in a friendly manner, since 
without such friendly relations (of which there has 
recently been a marked absence) friction between the 
two Governments is certain to arise ’’—such incidents 
may supply the answer. We left Tibet on friendly 
terms with its inhabitants; yet we are assembling 
troops in readiness to protect trading stations which 
appear in danger of being assailed. The Chinese say 
the danger is from the Tibetans. But the Chinese 


alleged danger from savage monkeys as a reason why 
foreigners should not be allowed intercourse, through 
the Yangtze Gorges, with Szechuen, and the Tibetans, 
against whom China warns us, are appealing to us for 


help! Manning found, a century ago, that the attitude 
of the haughty Mandarins towards the Dalai Lama 
gave ‘‘no small dissatisfaction to the good people of 
Lhasa’’. The successors of the said Mandarins have 
been trying now, a century later, to depose the said 
Dalai Lama’s successors, but have found, apparently, 
that the attempts cause so much “‘ dissatisfaction ”’ 
that they have had to desist. ‘‘ The avowed purpose of 
the despatch of Chinese troops to Lhasa was ’’ (Mr. 
Montagu tells us) ‘‘ the maintenance of order there and 
at the trade marts.’’ The result seems to be that the 
whole country is in a turmoil, that we have been the 
means of imposing the Chinese yoke upon an unwilling 
people; and that, instead of Tibetan agents acting as 
intermediaries (according to Article V.) between British 
and Chinese, the Chinese are interposing themselves 
between us and the Tibetans. It must not be over- 
looked, of course, that our policy was governed in 
some respects by ulterior considerations, which are 
indicated in Article IX. Our object was less to establish 
our own influence in Tibet than to exclude others. But 
it was hardly necessary, in pursuance of that policy, 
to abandon all guarantees and to open the door to a 
re-affirmation of influences which historical experience 
had shown to be adverse to the profits of friendly com- 
mercial intercourse which we had also prominently in 
view. 


YOUNG TURKEY AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


E VENTS are giving the lie every day to the optimists 

who asserted that the establishment of the Young 
Turks in power would prove a guarantee of peace. 
It is, on the contrary, perfectly clear that they are 
spoiling for a fight with someone and making every 
preparation for it. We have no love for the Greeks, and 
certainly no belief in their capacity as warriors; but 
their attitude towards Turkey has been anything but 
provocative of late. Yet the boycott of Greek goods con- 
tinues without intermission, and, according to the latest 
information, British authorities have had to remonstrate 
against the removal of the pontoons at the quays in 
Constantinople, a measure likely to injure British 
merchants, though aimed at the Greeks. At the 
same moment the Bulgarian Government is remon- 
strating against the cruelty and injustice practised 
against their fellow-countrymen in Macedonia, where 
the attempt to make ‘‘ good Ottomans ”’ out of diverse 
nationalities is leading toa persecution of the Christians 
on which the ‘‘ Balkan Committee ’’ smiles. A 
Turkish military despotism, so long as it purports to 
act through a puppet Parliament and Cabinet, may 
perpetrate acts that a Sultan without a Parliament 
would be vilified for attempting. Meanwhile Albania 
is only pacified on the surface. Its recent outbreak 
was in great measure due to Shefket the Turkish 
commander's desire for distinction. He supplied both 
the provocation for the rising and the means of sup- 
pressing it. The trouble in Albania is, however, by no 
means over. The southern part of the country is 
governed by a secret court-martial of Young Turks, 
whose proceedings are most arbitrary and have 
as little relation to the methods of a “‘ free con- 
stitution ’’ as those of King Bomba. They may well 
lead to another and much graver insurrection at any 
moment. In Arabia things are no better than they 
were under Sultan Abdul Hamid. Probably they are 
worse, though it is not easy to arrive at the truth. It 
is equally difficult to ascertain the truth about the 
trouble in the Hauran which admittedly exists. Any 
difficulty there may spread through Armenia to Ana- 
tolia, and a rising in that region might mean civil 
war, in which the Young Turks would probably go 
down. Nazim Pacha, who is Vali at Bagdad with very 
extensive powers, has never joined the new régime 
with any enthusiasm. He was sent to Bagdad to be 
out of the way, but may easily prove more dangerous 
there than he was at Stamboul. Hitherto he has shown 
little resolution on either side. He might, therefore, 
easily be swept off his feet by a wave of fanaticism in 
the army. He is known to be a consummate tactician 
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in a military sense, but has been strangely irresolute 
when confronted with political crisis. Therefore in the 
Asiatic provinces of Turkey there is no stability at 
present, but rather menace, for the existing régime. 
The Ministry itself consists of nonentities, some of them 
amiable and all ineffectual; one of them was recently 
a telegraph clerk earning £5 a week. The Committee 
which controls affairs has on it a certain number of 
officers (the order of the Commander-in-Chief that they 
should take no part in politics has been treated with 
contempt), and the army is, of course, the supreme 
authority. But affairs are greatly controlled by the 
Jewish element on the Committee. Nothing, therefore, 
would be less surprising than a revolt of the Anatolian 
Army and all the devout Mohammedans against the Jews 
and ‘* Atheists ’’ who are credited with directing affairs. 
The Committee are well aware of this, and it greatly 
enhances the danger of war undertaken to distract 
attention from home affairs. Mohammedan feeling 
might easily be diverted against the Bulgar or the 
Greek; but in the case of a war with Bulgaria Turkey 
might easily be worsted. 

The Young Turks, then, have shown little capacity 
at present for improving the condition of their own 
country. But, if they cannot govern, they can fight, 
and it is not surprising that they should want to do 
what they believe they can do well. In addition to the 
desirability of distracting notice from home affairs, 
Mohammedan enthusiasts would be pleased by the 
recovery of lost territory, and a great victory abroad 
would undoubtedly mean increased prestige at home. 
The easiest enemies to overcome would be the Greeks, 
but .the Turk believes himself, with much less reason, 
quite able to beat Bulgaria. The recent purchase of 
two German warships does not help to make the out- 
look less disquieting, though the quality of the Turkish 
Navy is not such as to alarm any but the smaller of 
maritime Powers. The Turkish Army, however, has 
undoubtedly improved greatly in capacity and equip- 
ment during the last eighteen months, and whenever 
money can be obtained it is spent on preparations for 
war. 

These facts give an interest they would not otherwise 
possess to the suggestions recently put forward in 
certain German and Austrian quarters as to Turkey 
becoming a partner in the Triple Alliance. The writers 
may not realise the instability of the existing Turkish 
Government, but at all events the proposal has 
been seriously discussed. The other member of the 
Triplice does not seem to be much considered in the 
matter. Italy is in truth entirely powerless at the pre- 
sent moment to prosecute those ambitions in Albania 
which she has been pursuing, at least since the action 
of Austria and Russia so long as they were acting 
together deliberately squeezed her out of any par- 
ticipation in the settlement of the Balkan problem. 
It was indeed a very ingenious, if highly hypothetical, 
revenge that she was preparing; to be executed some 
day when Austria was embarrassed elsewhere. But 
the events that followed on the advent of the Young 
Turks, the triumph of Austrian policy in the Balkans, 
and the complete victory of the policy of Germany and 
Austria have left Italy in a hopeless position so far as 
the realisation of her Albanian dreams is concerned. 
They, indeed, depended for their realisation on the 
break-up of Turkey and the possibility of Russian aid 
against Austria. Now Italy must support the Near 
Eastern policy of the Triple Alliance or cease to count. 
She has already shown that she accepts the former 
of the two alternatives, and sensibly enough, for the 
Triple Alliance has given her peace and has greatly 
strengthened her financial position. 

That Turkey should formally join the Triple Alliance 
is a vain suggestion. She has no reason to make her- 
self responsible for German and Austrian quarrels ; but 
it is not fantastic to imagine an agreement securing the 
relative positions of the two Powers concerned in the 
Balkans, with doubtless some further advantages for 
German enterprises in Asia Minor and German trade 
generally. Such an arrangement would certainly suit 
all the parties to it for the present, and if or when the 


new Turkish régime crumbles, then her partners would 
find no difficulty or scruple in securing their share of 
the spoil. 

But, whatever come of it, the mere suggestion that 
Turkey should work hand in hand with the Triple 
Alliance is strong evidence of the decline in the prestige 
of the Triple Entente. Austria the spoiler, and not 
long ago the boycotted, is now the potential friend of 
the Young Turks in place of England, the great mother 
of free assemblies, who was so warmly invoked at 
the outbreak of the Turkish Revolution. The Young 
Turk is not a fool; he notes that when it came to action 
the British Foreign Office could not carry out its 
programme, while the German and Austrian could. 
Besides, there can be no doubt that while Germany 
has one of the ablest living diplomatists at Constanti- 
nople, we are not equally well served. Through weak- 
ness or incapacity our Foreign Office seems unable to 
alter this; but the result is disastrous. Very little 
effort is made to strengthen our position, and in the 
near future there is no chance, under the present 
system, that it will improve. A glaring instance is 
the failure of our diplomacy to exact pecuniary re- 
paration for injury wantonly done to the property of 
British subjects in the Adana massacres. This is the 
result either of timidity or supineness, for we have been 
offered the help of one at least of the other Great Powers. 
In former days we led the other Powers in securing com- 
pensation for wrongs of this kind. It seems a pity that 
with all the gush and cant poured out by British 
politicians and papers over the Turkish Revolution, 
the only result should be the consolidation of German 
influence in Turkish affairs and the disappearance of 
our own. Indeed it is as undeniable as it is deplorable 
that during the last four vears there has been a steady 
diminution of our prestige throughout the Near East. 
As things are the Triple Entente appears to the Turk 
no match for the Triple Alliance. The Foreign Sec- 
retary is, of course, not responsible for a situation 
existing when he took office; but he is responsible for 
the agents he employs to carry out his policy, and, if we 
may judge that policy by its results, it is neither strong 
nor steady. 


THE CITY. 


wrt promised to be a bad, even a black, week 

has resolved itself into a week-end of buoyancy 
and good business hardly in keeping with the holiday 
mood. But for the holidays, indeed, Throgmorton 
Street might have been in for something resembling the 
beginning of a new boom. On Monday and Tuesday 
every market was flat, stale and unprofitable for all 
save the bears. The bears were on the prowl, ready to 
hug any and every chance of prey that offered. With 
a sagging tendency in the markets generally, the 
rubber market fell apace. Linggis, Vallambrosas, 
Labus seemed almost eager to rival Malaccas in 
their downward career. The fortnightly settlement 
was awaited with gloomy anticipation. There were 
rumours of serious trouble, the nature of which 
was not disclosed, in Mincing Lane. In sympathy 
with rubbers, every other group was prepared for 
trouble. The bears had a royal time for a few days. 
Then they scented danger. The trappers were out. 
They rushed to cover themselves, and the artificial, in 
other words the professional, character of the slump 
was revealed. How many luckless speculators among 
the general public were scared into parting with good 
stuff no one can tell. The number cannot have been 
inconsiderable. On the whole it is certain that the 
genuine investor held to his stock, and when the pro- 
fessional began to inquire for the shares he had 
not got he found that comparatively few were to be 
had at the prices to which he had managed to depress 
them. 

Then came a surprise, for public and bear alike, from 
Mincing Lane. For weeks the price of raw rubber had 
steadily declined, though why no one who knows any- 
thing about the rubber market could satisfactorily ex- 
plain. On Tuesday some of the auction sales realised 
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little more than half the 12s. per lb. touched in April, 
and the collapse seemed to be complete. Wednesday 
brought an improvement and Thursday a revelation. 
Rubber again realised well over gs. per lb., and the 
news sent rubber shares bounding up. The excitement 
in Throgmorton Street at one time was almost reminis- 
cent of the mad days of the boom. What had hap- 
pened to cause this revolution in Mincing Lane? It was 
freely stated that the great conspiracy of which there 
have been rumours had run its course. Rubber, it was 
said, had been sold privately for weeks past at good 
prices, whilst the buyers at the auctions, to serve Stock 
Exchange purposes, simply refused to bid. What 
chance has the man in the street, or perhaps we should 
say the man in the country, in face of any such manipu- 
lation? But there was more in the situation than 
this. It became known that there is trouble on the 
Amazon. Yellow fever has broken out at Manaos and 
no ship can leave for America. Hence the Americans 
who have been holding aloof rushed in to buy, and if 
the outbreak proves to be serious, rubber, and with it 
rubber shares, may go to any price. 

Unfortunately for the general public, whatever in- 
trigues have been going on between the Stock Exchange 
and Mincing Lane were assisted by certain sheets whose 
aim is to destroy public confidence in every enterprise, 
with perhaps the exception of one or two in which they 
happen to be interested, whether the enterprise be good, 
bad or indifferent. Why is a company like the Grand 
Central of Ceylon, one of the most powerfully directed in 
the market, subjected to attacks which might suggest 
that the whole thing was a ramp? The general public 
were not fortunate enough to secure many shares in the 
Grand Central ; hence no attack could induce any serious 
selling. Where a fair number of shares are held, as 
in the case of the Pontianak, attacks have their effect, 
and the public learn too late that they have been 
deceived. It was almost comical to note during the 
depression of the early part of the week that the only 
rubber shares which rose were Pontianak—the answer 
to the self-appointed critic. Anyone who had the 
courage to buy on Tuesday could realise fine profits by 
Thursday afternoon. Of course there was some profit- 
taking, but Vallambrosas round about 42s., Labus 
16s., Linggis 52s., Malaccas £8, and a host of others 
must have appealed to the genuine investor on the look- 
out for bargains. 

Other markets have only partially reflected the change 
in rubber. There is no reason whatever why Home 
Rails should be flat, and South Africans, Coppers, 
Canadian Pacifics and others only mildly active. 
Reports as to traffics and outputs are in almost every 
direction satisfactory. July was a record for Transvaal 
gold. The returns were larger than during any month 
in its history except December 1908, when the figures 
were swollen by accumulated reserves, not by the result of 
the month's mining. Yet the daily average was smaller 
in July than in June, no doubt as a consequence of 
the falling-off in the labour supply by some 3000 natives. 
Canadian Pacifics improved on the announcement that 
the dividend will be increased from 7 to 8 per cent., 
and the general tone of the American market is good, 
the fortnightly account showing substantial advances 
in many instances. The neglect of Home Rails is the 
subject of comment both in the press and in the street. 
A few minutes’ calculation will show that for invest- 
ment purposes Home Rails just now provide oppor- 
tunities for the purchase of first-class securities on 
highly favourable terms. Traffics are good, dividends 
are better, and the speeches of the chairmen at the half- 
yearly meetings are encouraging both as fo the present 
and the future. Working agreements with other com- 
panies such as that effected between the Great Western 
and the South-Western are in the interests of the pro- 
prietors, whatever may be the view taken of them by 
customers who will no longer be able to exploit com- 
petitive enterprise. Very different from some of the 
District meetings of the past was that which assembled 
to hear Sir George Gibb’s excellent valedictory speech. 
The dark days of the District Railway disappeared in a 
double sense with electrification. 


EPISODES OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
By Frectp-MarsHat Sir Evetyn Woop V.C. 


HE charm of this book * lies in the author’s sympa- 
thetic appreciation of -heroism involving self- 
sacrifice. About half the volume is taken up with a 
story of (a) the defence of a house by nine Europeans 
and sixty loyal natives at Arah against a very feeble 
attack made by the mutinous Danapur brigade of 
Sipahis led by Kunwar Singh, with whom were large 
numbers of his local levies ; (b) an account of a muddled 
expedition for the relief of the invested party, resulting 
in a disastrous retreat and heavy loss of life, for out of 
345 Europeans and seventy Sikhs, who marched from 
tne Ganges, 150 were killed and only fifty-three escaped 
wounds; (c) the history of a well-planned and bril- 
liantly victorious operation, executed by Major (later 
Sir) Vincent Eyre, Bengal Artillery, as a result of which 
Arah was reoccupied. 

The remainder of the volume contains brief memoirs 
of the principal civilians who were in the fortified house 
and some private letters of the austere but heroic 
brigadier-general John Nicholson, the master-spirit of 
the siege, who fell in the successful assault of Dihli. 

The author’s aim is to recall to our memories some of 
the glorious deeds done fifty years ago by noble-hearted 
Britons, who fought grandly and achieved success 
against gigantic odds at ‘‘ out-of-the-way stations ’’. 
This latter accurate description locating the Arah and 
Jagdispur episodes induces at once the reflexion : Could 
any success or disaster at such places be reasonably 
described as ‘‘A Turning Point ’’ in the Indian Mutiny ? 
The author’s contention is that Mr. Herwald Wake and 
the little garrison, by keeping the mutinous Sipahis at 
bay until the suceessful relieving force approached, not 
only saved Arah, and consequently the province of 
Western Bihar and its chief city, Patna, of a hundred 
and fifty-eight thousand inhabitants, but, further, that 
by these gallant deeds the Empire was saved for 
England. 

Most students of the history of the events of 1857— 
1859 in India will regard this statement as over- 
coloured eulogy. Mr. (later Sir Herwald) Wake writes : 
‘* Without the defence of Arah the road to Lakhnao 
would have been blocked and the whole of Bengal would 
have joined the rebellion, . . . If this handful of Eng- 
lishmen had run off it was quite possible (so Havelock 
said, I believe) that India would have been no longer 
under the British flag ’’. It was natural that Mr. Wake 
should feel acutely the immense importance of the 
gallant stand made by the small party under his com- 
mand at Arah, but there is no evidence in the many 
books on the Mutiny I have read, beyond the hearsay 
statement mentioned by Mr. Wake, that General Have- 
lock ever expressed the opinion attributed to him by 
that gallant gentleman. 

It must be borne in mind that troops were at this 
time passing by steamers up and down the Ganges, 
which runs about fourteen miles north of Arah. 

It is true that Colonel Malleson, in his ‘‘ History of 
the Indian Mutiny ’’, wrote: ‘‘ A great disaster in 
Western Bihar would at the end of August 1857, if ener- 
getically followed up, have been fatal to British interests 
in Calcutta ’’. The words in italics, however, contain 
that all-important factor in the case. Colonel Malleson 
was of opinion that Kunwar (Koer, in the book under 
consideration) Singh had the instincts of a real General, 
and had, moreover, personal reasons for taking ven- 
geance on the ruling powers at Calcutta, on which city, 
once Arah had fallen, he would have ‘‘ directed the 
risen masses ’’. This does not read like a sound opinion 
when we recall that Calcutta was four hundred miles 
distant; that Kunwar Singh was an invalid, seventy- 
five years of age, and failed when operating in his own 
district with some thousands of Regular and Irregular 
troops to turn seventy men out of a small house, or 
even to defend his own chief town, Jagdispur, against 
five hundred Europeans and Sikhs, whom Major Vincent 


Turning Point in the Indian Mutiny.” By 1 Giberne 
Sievekirg. London: Nutt. 1910. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Eyre, after relieving Arah, led through thick jungles 
against the place. 

Exaggerations of the political and strategical conse- 
quences do not, however, in the slightest degree lessen 
my admiration for the magnificent audacity of Vincent 
Eyre’s plan and the determined courage of the detach- 
ment of Northumberland Fusiliers, a hundred and fifty- 
six all ranks, fighting under Captains L’Estrange and 
Scott. They were assisted in leading an extended line 
by the Staff Officer, Captain the Hon. E. P. Hastings, 
who carried the order for the final advance of the 
detachment, and rode well in front of one flank, carrying 
only a riding-cane. 

The author brings out clearly the continuous acts of 
gallantry of Messrs. McDonell and Ross Mangles, mem- 
bers of the Indian Civil Service. These gentlemen, in 
the painful scenes of the retreat, extending over twelve 
miles from Arah to the Ganges, gave a brilliant example 
to all. It is pleasant to remember that they both received 
the Victoria Cross, but, on the other hand, it is sad to 
recall that the names of two brave privates of the 37th 
(now 1st Hampshire) Regiment remain unknown. These 
devoted men, although themselves so sorely wounded 
that they could scarcely walk, helped along a wounded 
officer until a volley was poured on them, five bullets 
of which struck the unfortunate officer, breaking both 
his ankles. He then, drawing a revolver, shot himself. 

The author, following Colonel Malleson, writes that 
Eyre’s advance was much impeded by the want of train- 
ing of the oxen which were pulling the guns, adding 
that they were “‘ taken straight from the plough ’’; 
this is not quite accurate, for there were Government 
horse and oxen studs at Baksar from which Eyre took 
the oxen, but the animals were not trained to work in 
teams; this of course increased the difficulties of the 
advance, especially over narrow paths. 

Mr. Sieveking points out the neglect by the 
authorities not only of the services of Vincent Eyre 
but of those gallant civilians and soldiers whose 
devotion enabled him to win his fruitful victories. 
Vincent Eyre’s self-sacrificing conduct, some fifteen 
years earlier in Afghanistan, had also passed unre- 
warded. When Muhamad Akbar Khan demanded from 
General Elphinstone British married officers and their 
wives as hostages, Eyre was the only one to act on his 
General’s appeal for volunteers. The other married 
officers stated they would sooner shoot their wives. 
Akbar Khan had then recently murdered our envoy, 
Sir William Macnaghten, by shooting him at a friendly 
conference, using a pistol Macnaghten had given him. 
He was even more treacherous than were many of his 
countrymen. 

General Pollock was also neglected for some years. 
Nominated to command one of the relieving columns, 
in spite of the first instructions of the Governor-General 
of India, he remained at Peshawar and eventually re- 
leased the hostages from the hands of the Afghans, 
after reoccupying Kabul and thus retrieving the honour 
of the British arms. He received only the Grand Cross 
of the Bath at the time. The Court of Directors, how- 
ever, pensioned him five years later, and he became a 
director of the East India Company shortly before the 
transfer of that body to the Crown. 

Seventy years ago India was very far off, and it was 
perhaps natural that the Duke of Wellington, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Army at home, who 
was habitually sparing of praise and reward, should 
not have been very generous in acknowledging the ser- 
vices of officers in the East India Company’s service. 

The gist of most of John Nicholson’s letters has 
already appeared in Colonel Trotter’s ‘‘ Life of John 
Nicholson ’’’, but in this volume there is a graphic 
account of his accidentally finding the dead and dread- 
fully mutilated body of his brother Alexander, who had 
been killed in the Khaibar Pass, and the circumstances 
of the mutilation left an ineradicably bitter feeling in 
Nicholson’s mind against the Afghans. Nicholson 
quotes, with some acerbity, an instance of British ignor- 
ance of Indian conditions even in the case of the Duke 
of Wellington, who had won his first laurels in that 

country. Ina speech the Duke had said : ‘‘ Ghazni was 


surrendered without any pressure’’. Nicholson, who 
was one of the garrison at the time, points out that 
they never had any water in Ghazni, depending on 
melted snow, which had failed before the fortress was 
surrendered. 

There are some good portraits in the book, notably 
that of Sir Vincent Eyre; but one is missing, and one 
which I have often desired to see—that of Mr. Charles 
Kelly, a civil engineer, who led with Vincent Eyre’s 
force a dozen volunteers from Baksar. A survivor of 
the expedition wrote to me that Kelly’s local knowledge 
was as useful as was his distinguished gallantry in 
fighting, and that his cheerful readiness when carrying 
out exhausting work in the hottest season of the year 
inspired with his spirit all the little force. Mr. Kelly, 
who now lives in the north of Ireland, was then twenty- 
four years of age, and, like Dibdin’s Tom Bowling, 
‘* His form was of the manliest beauty ’’. My corre- 
spondent added: ‘‘ Kelly was the very Ajax of the 
column ”’ 

The book is not only clearly printed but well got up; 
careful readers would, however, have appreciated the 
addition of a map, which has been omitted. 


SHAKESPEARE AND MODERN STAGING. 
By HERBERT TRENCH. 


is the quiet season. Let us indulge in a few humble 

truisms. Presently we shall have upon us an 
avalanche of Shakesperian upholstery. There will be 
the familiar glitter of stage-crowds, _ betinselled 
cavalcades, ‘‘ built-up ’’ palaces and chapels ; of corona- 
tions modelled upon fancy balls. The cloth of gold 
in these will cost fabulous sums, and the lace and 
velvet robes of the cardinals will later furnish forth 
valuable dining-room curtains for illustrious actor- 
managers. Pictures galore there will be, in blazes of 
electric light so fierce that facial play is extinguished 
and grease-paint unmistakeable. 

We may therefore embark on the idle employment 
of fancying a stage ordered otherwise. 

In the first place we will imagine that plays are finely 
sifted by the stage-manager into two groups that will 
receive handlings of scenery wholly distinct in style : the 
Realistic and the Symbolic. For instance, in modern 
realistic comedy you may often prudently aim at a,real 
if modest illusion of picture. But in romantic comedy 
or tragedy the scene-land should be symbolic, and its 
painted cloths merely fragmentary and suggestive : the 
latter style aiming not at deceiving you by completeness 
of representation, but at another virtue, the freer virtue 
of a suggested spaciousness and universality. In this 
symbolic kind there is a special advantage. The 
scenery not only may be, but should be, imperfect, in 
order that the living persons may stand vivider in their 
due proportions before the eye. Drown an actress in 
jewels, and how shall she avail herself of the passion 
that breathes from her eyes? Encumber the boards 
with massive and gnarled forest-trees or cathedrals, 
and how shall the uncertainties, the tortuosities and 
ironies and sub-meanings of man stand out against 
them? You have wasted money on the material, the 
earthy and the expensive, and stinted it on rare human 
instruments of expression, who are harder to get 
although easier to buy. 

Next, in order to reinforce illusion, let us imagine we 
restore that apron, or debateable land, of the stage be- 
tween actors and auditorium, which used to project far 
out in front of the arch of the proscenium, invading the 
stalls. Advancing out on the apron of the stage the 
knot of actors would again be half environed by the 
emotional sea of audience. The gain of the actors’ 
appeal in force, in subtlety, in plastic variety of gesture 
and voice and verse, would be incalculable. The 
peculiar delight of drama lies in a mixture of emotions : 
bliss entwined with pain; in irony, mixing scorn with 
civility, derision with tenderness. Let, then, auditorium 
well-nigh mix with stage and the immediacy of appeal 
would be tenfold keener. 
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Now all Shakespeare’s plays lend themselves of 
course to this treatment by Symbolic scenery ; his own 
peculiar virtue lying in a supreme poetry or felicity of 
expression, which carries (as it were) the scenery half- 
implicit in the language, plainly all true Shakespeare- 
lovers will adopt that style of stage-management in 
which the poetry and the beauty of language is thrown 
into sharpest salience and relief. To that all other 
virtues of staging, however puissant and legitimate in 
themselves, must, in his case, be subordinated. The 
eye must not be sodden and satiated in vulgar pro- 
fusions of loud glaring colours, trumpet-notes of satins, 
rich textures and spangled stuffs, ballet dances or farci- 
cal ceremonies—in which courtiers are ever prancing 
about in their best. The stage must not be, as it always 
is nowadays, a fierce blaze of evenly shed, unflickering 
and merciless electric light. Packed and innumerable 
crowds, such as those of the Dagon Temple at a Covent 
Garden opera, are totally unnecessary for Shakesperian 
performances. Crowds may be indicated by modest 
numbers, bright with intelligence and active in move- 
ment, as at the Théatre Francais; and a whole army 
can be suggested by a group of spears behind a wall. 
In a word, the Shakesperian stage should lend itself, 
by a studious sobriety and reserve in colours, to the 
higher delights of the ear and the intelligence. 

This symbolic scenery was as the poet himself wished 
it to be. ‘* This wooden O ”’ had to “ attest in little 
space a million ’’ and the imperfections of scene to be 
pieced out by the willing imaginations of his audience. 

As for lighting, no attempt should be made to avail 
ourselves of the full physical capacity of a stage—or to 
make, say, the platform of the Garrick Theatre corre- 
spond in miniature with a brightly-lighted Trafalgar 
Square. The principle to be adopted should rather be 
that of the vignette. Light should not be shed abroad 
in an even steady glare, but concentrated only on that 
fragment of the stage where the passions are most in- 
tensely focussed—say, at the foot of the pillar where 
the two chief actors are talking. There only let the 
scenery become significant and telling, and at the edges 
be haloed away into obscurity, like an impressionist 
picture. At the focus of passion only should be high 
light. The faces of the actors should be intensely 
visible (for dimness of actors’ faces merely irritates, 
like an indistinctness of speech). Garrick used to hang 
four lamps above his principal actors, and the principle 
is just. By a finely graded concentration alone you 
can get the suggestion of sublimity and vastness out- 
side the lighted ring. Again, changes of scene should 
be rapid and numerous, done not by timbering but by 
simple painted cloths and flashing intermittences of 
darkness, all designed to lend themselves to the Ariel- 
like swiftness and disregard of time and space, or of all 
else but poetry and universality, in this writer. 

Next, let dresses, wigs, and makings-up be deftly 
employed indeed, but employed with an unfailing 
reserve and sobriety. The true make-up is from within, 
and in the mind, and it will evince itself in the abandon- 
ment of the habit of recitation and in the use of those 
long, natural pauses, hesitations, and rushes of 
speech that follow a real grasp of temperament. 
Not that I would banish spectacle—one of the ever- 
lasting offices of the theatre. On the contrary, if ever 
the National Memorial Theatre comes into being, my 
opinion is that it should come as a Dual Theatre—some 
Haymarket Theatre for intimate comedy, yoked in 
administration with some theatre like His Majesty’s for 
splendid, wide-moving spectacular displays, such as 
“Henry VIII.’’ But the Shakesperian spectacle-play 
should, we submit, be simple in its pictorial effects, with 
no effort at squalid realism of costly stuffs or expensive 
timbering. It might, however, reveal, for instance, 
such masses of glorious blue and silver as Mr. Charles 
Ricketts showed us in ‘‘Salome’’. Each play, 


whether spectacular or intimate, should be designed by 
an artist-designer of temperament and skill, specially 
adapted to its mood. The rough flat design of such 
artists should then be carried into execution by the 
excellent Hackers, the Telbins, and the Stansfields of 
As to text, the treatment must be reverential. 


our day. 


No element whatever of plot or character should be 
omitted, although (with an infinity of care and judgment) 
much may be abridged. But, in any case, if the staging 
be over-bright and sensuous and not simple, whatever 
is gained, we lose the right Shakesperian flavour. For 
so the poetry, which by his intention was the sovereign 
element, is degraded into a dull ancillary. 


FORECAST AND RETROSPECT. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


I HAVE been spending the afternoon looking over a 

pile of the last musical season’s programmes and of 
the programmes of the Queen’s Hall Promenade Con- 
certs and Mr. Beecham’s latest prospectus. At first it 
seemed impossible that I had had such a fine time, and 
I cannot help wondering whether the immediate future 
will prove quite as rosy as it just now promises. There 
is one cheerful feature in the case. The performances 
conducted by Mr. Henry J. Wood and those directed 
by Mr. Thomas Beecham are precisely those I look back 
on with most pleasure ; the concerts of the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra and the Beecham opera season at His 
Majesty’s afforded the most enjoyable afternoons and 
evenings of the past season; and it is the performances 
directed by these two conductors that gleam and glisten 
most hopefully before me now. 

London, so long dragging far and wearily and un- 
willingly behind the other great cities of Europe in 
orchestral and opera music, may congratulate itself on 
the Promenade Concerts which begin to-night. There 
will be an unbroken series of sixty nightly perform- 
ances, under the management of Mr. Robert Newman 
and the conductorship of Mr. Wood. I know of no 
other European city where such an enterprise could be 
undertaken with any hope of financial success. The 
prcgrammes are without exception excellent : past ex- 
perience of the Queen’s Hall band leaves one in no 
doubt that the performances will be the same. Wagner 
is largely drawn upon: the Monday evenings will be 
nearly wholly devoted to his music. But those of us 
who think we have heard enough Wagner in the theatre 
will not grudge their artistic enjoyment to those who 
cannot often get to the theatre; and for our superior 
tastes the other nights of the week offer sufficiently 
varied fare. Especially I note that much of Bach and 
Mozart will be given—just the two composers who will 
best teach the general public to understand the huge 
difference between Wagner on the one hand and 
Tschaikowsky and Strauss and Debussy on the other— 
the difference between absolutely ‘‘ truthful ’’ music 
and music which is faked. To know thoroughly Bach’s 
Brandenburg Concertos is to feel when Tschaikowsky 
is writing sincerely and when he is writing for effect ; 
to have felt them sincerely is to know exactly what it 
is that Strauss always writes for. Even Mozart is not 
a more trustworthy touchstone ; yet those who have not, 
for moments at any rate, felt themselves in touch with 
the beautiful spirit of Mozart are not qualified to judge 
of what is finest in modern music: they are as the hack 
novel-reviewers who judge of the hack-novelists not in 
comparison with the enduring names but by comparing 
one hack-novelist with another ; they are as the judges of 
poetry who estimate minor poets not by the standard of 
the enduring poetry but by that of the poetasters. The 
Promenade Concerts, I believe, offer the best educa- 
tional course that a backward people have ever been 
enabled to take advantage of. To know the difference 
betwixt good and bad in art seems to me as important 
as knowing the difference between good and evil in life : 
I have no patience with the man, and even less with the 
woman, who says that such-and-such a thing—‘‘ Die 
Fledermaus ”’ of Strauss, for instance—is ‘‘ rotten ’’, 
but he (or she) likes it. 

This Review has consistently over a long period lent 
its support to the ‘‘ proms.’”’. I have always found 
them the most delightful concerts yet undertaken by 
an entrepreneur; and I believe they will turn out so 
this year. To smoke the pipe of peace there is to 
taste of all the most superior joys of ‘‘ high-class, 
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classical ’? music without running the slightest risk of 
becoming superior oneself. How can one feel superior 
after listening to a Beethoven or Mozart symphony, or 
to a Bach suite, with a briar pipe in one’s mouth? 
Yet, surely, that is the right way to listen to the great 
music. Bach himself, supposed to be the solemn old 
cantor and church organist, wrote a song in praise of 
the pipe, and dotted the ‘‘ i’s ’’ and crossed the “‘ t’s ”’ 
of the poet’s highly instructive moral deductions from 
the fact that tobacco is consumed even as the life 
of man. At the ‘‘ proms.” there is no need to worry 
about moral lessons, but you can enjoy the pipe and 
the music at the same time; or, if you don’t like 
smoking, Mr. Newmann has provided seats where you 
need not smoke and yet need not feel unsociable. 

But besides the fine careless rapture produced by 
tobacco and the sheer joy of being able to hear the 
music I know and love without a sniffling and snoring 
gentleman on one side of me and a lady waggling a fan 
on the other, Messrs. Newman and Wood announce 
other attractions. To be sure there are no kinemato- 
graph pictures of prize-fights or of a suspected criminal 
being arrested in presence of the policeman who let 
him run away: indeed I hope no one who would enjoy 
such exhibitions will pollute Queen's Hall with his pre- 
sence. But there are a number of English works that 
may induce some musical patriots to attend. Some of 
them are novelties because so short a time has passed 
since they were composed ; others again are rejuvenated 
and have become novelties because so long a time has 
passed since they were played. MacCunn’s ‘‘ Land 
o’ th’ Mountain ”’ and his ‘‘ Ship o’ the Fiend ”’ belong 
to my boyhood’s days; but I ran through them only a 
few days ago and they are as fresh and picturesque as 
ever. Mackenzie's ‘‘ Britannia’’ overture sounded 
stale the first time I heard it—and a good many years 
have flown by since then; but if the programmist can 
manage, without committing himself ‘to an actual false- 
hood, to suggest that it belongs to the tail-end of the 
eighteenth century, it may ‘‘ go down’’. Percy Pitt 
is represented by one or two things; so are Granville 
Bantock, Elgar, Easthope Martin, and York Bowen. 
Mr. Wood himself does not come forward as a com- 
poser, but he has arranged some folk-songs in the form 
of fantasias, and—well, I suppose there is always a 
certain number of people who like such things. Delius, 
Marshall Hall, Holbrooke and Clutsam do not figure, 
and perhaps this is not to be regretted. If their music 
has any value at all that value lies in its newness; if 
the Promenade Concerts have any value at all it is their 
educational value; and for educational purposes music 
which has hardly been tested for ten years is emphati- 
cally not the thing. I fear many must picture me as a 
very half-hearted friend of English music: for long I 
have clamoured for it, and then, when it has been 
played, I have curtly dismissed it with the trite remark 
“no good’’. But my position has never changed. 
Let us have English music by all means, but the music 
must be good music—that is, it must be music. The 
Promenade Concerts are not concerts at which entirely 
new works can be tried. Mr. Wood during the next 
ten weeks will have quite enough to do in rehearsing 
pieces which he either knows ought to be liked—such 
as the neglected things of Mozart, Bach, Handel and 
Purcell—or guesses will be liked, without risking his 
reputation, and mayhap his life, by giving half- 
rehearsed renderings of compositions which are quite 
unknown. 

I intended saying a good deal about Mr. Beecham, 
but as Messrs. Newman and Wood have taken up my 
space a few lines must suffice. Mr. Beecham performed 
some pieces that might well be left alone—the dreary 
“* Fledermaus ’’ for instance; but did he not give us 
four of the lightest, gayest and brightest specimens of 
Mozart’s genius? To be able to hear in comfort 
Figaro’’, ‘‘ The Seraglio’’, ‘‘ Cosi fan tutte ’’ and 
that effervescent trifle ‘‘ The Impresario ’’—this is 
something to be grateful for; and I am very grateful. 
I shall say more about Mr. Beecham when more about 
‘his plans is authoritatively announced ; and for that we 
must wait, presumably, quite another month. 


LETTERS FROM WILDER SPAIN: 


LAKE-DWELLERS. 
By WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 


~ OME ten days after I had spent an evening watch- 
ing the birds from the shores of the laguna, I 
visited a more open part of the lake where the Whiskered 
Terns had commenced to nest. The expedition 
possessed unusual attractions for me, since I had not 
seen these beautiful birds at their nests for exactly 
thirty-five years. So far back as the month of May 
1875, in company with a keen brother-subaltern of my 
regiment, I had waded about these same marshes, and 
had then first learned the secrets of these true lake- 
dwellers, and now, to the very week, I found myself yet 
once again at the identical spot. Since that time, so 
long ago, although I had seen Whiskered Terns on 
many ota had never visited a nesting-colony 
nor handled one of their eggs, and I considered that, 
after giving them so long a rest, I might now fairly 
raid a few of their beautiful eggs for my collec- 
tion in England. As we crossed the flower-strewn 
vega towards the laguna we saw that its muddy fore- 
shore was crowded with terns and Black-winged Stilts, 
whilst several pairs of ducks of various sorts floated 
about on the open pool beyond. <A dozen or more Buff- 
backed Egrets and a few stilts stood in the shallows, 
their snowy-white plumage reflected in the calm water. 
Our arrival of course disturbed the peace of the assem- 
blage, the ducks and egrets winging their way to some 
quieter spot and the terns and stilts flying around and 
mobbing us with great pertinacity. 

Those terns best known in the British Islands are all 
shore breeders, making little or no nest, and laying 
their eggs in a depression amid the sand or shingle or 
upon some rocky islet. These Whiskered Terns, how- 
ever, belong to a closely allied race which habitually 
make their nests on the water. Hence we entered the 
laguna and waded out towards a spot which the terns 
by their repeated downward swoops, incessant clamour, 
and obvious anxiety showed us must be not far from 
their nesting-station. The whole surface of the laguna 
was, to the eye, a sea of reeds, but at intervals we 
came across open pools, and at many other points the 
growth of reeds was so scattered as to leave considerable 
stretches of practically clear water. Splashing along 
one of these reed-grown watery glades we soon reached 
the outskirts of the colony we were in search of. The 
water here was not much over a foot in depth, with some 
six inches of tenacious mud below it, deeply cut up by 
passing cattle. It soon grew deeper and clearer, at 
some places being nigh up to our waists. But both 
where deep and where shallow the surface was broken 
every few feet by the tips of the young growth of reeds, 
three to nine inches above the surface. Dotted in every 
direction on the water were the nests of the graceful 
terns, fragile floating platforms formed of sundry water- 
plants and topped with layers of reeds and sedges, 
freshly cut by the terns with their sharp beaks or pulled 
up by the roots from the bottom ; these were laid trans- 
versely until a raft was formed an inch or so above 
water level of sufficient buoyancy to support the light 
frames of the terns. These rafts or platforms were, 
roughly, circular in shape and from twelve inches to 
fifteen inches in diameter, some of them six inches thick 
in their centres, but all of them thinning out until, 
around their edges, they were merely composed of a 
few stray reeds. These, although they did not add to 
the buoyancy of the little rafts, undoubtedly served both 
as outriggers whereby their stability was increased and 
as moorings to the light bunches of growing reeds with 
which they were interlaced. As the materials of these 
nests get gradually water-logged and sink below the 
surface, their owners build them up with more reeds 
laid on top. This can be easily seen by the upper 
portion of the nests being invariably formed of reeds, 
vivid in colouring and recently cut. At the time of our 
visit, less than one-third of the nests contained eggs, 
having either one, two or three; three being the full 
complement. The empty nests were simply grassy 
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mounds rising an inch or so above the surface of 
the water, whilst those that contained two or three 
eggs had shallow saucer-like depressions three inches 
across. In nota few instances where only one egg was 
yet laid these depressions were almost non-existent, and 
the egg was literally perched on the summit of the 
grassy mound, one with its smaller end upwards, 
another with its point downwards, but all alike in the 
most insecure equilibrium. So insecure were some that 
as my retriever splashed or swam past a nest and dis- 
turbed the surface of the water, more than one egg 
rolled off its platform and disappeared. It was not 
difficult to see that the depressions containing the eggs 
had been mainly formed by the old birds adding fresh 
materials around their perimeters after the eggs had 
been laid. The great majority of nests were lightly 
moored by the vivid green reeds which shot up around 
them and through the outlying portions of the plat- 
forms, but a few seemed to be floating unsecured, and 
only kept their positions owing to the submerged por- 
tion below the centre being more or less entangled in 
the sub-aqueous growth of weeds. 

The eggs were of the typical tern shape and colour, 
with the difference that whereas the general ground 
colour of the three species of terns which most 
commonly nest on our shores is of a grey or yellow- 
grey stone tint, thus harmonising with their surround- 
ings, these Whiskered Terns’ eggs have decidedly more 
green in them, the most typical being of a beautifully 
clear pale green ground, richly marked with brown and 
black. So perfectly do these tints match those of the 
green platforms they lie upon, that it is no easy matter 
to determine whether a nest contains eggs or not 
until one gets close to it. The terns were, of course, 
in the wildest trepidation at our visit, whirling and 
swooping around us with incessant cries, and from time 
to time alighting on one of their fragile lake-dwellings 
within a few yards of us; sometimes both old birds 
would do this at the same moment, as if to demonstrate 
their rights of possession. My progress through the 
water, as well as that of my retriever, naturally caused 
some disturbance to its surface, and the little rafts 
surged up and down as we passed close to them. Now 
and again, when in deeper water, the dog would, either 
purposely, in search of temporary support, or acci- 
dentally, swim right up to a nest and, capsizing it, 
send its contents to the bottom. But it was marvellous 
to see how, unless a nest was actually pressed below 
the surface by his paws, the outrigged portion would 
enable it to recover its normal buoyancy and equilibrium 
after the dog had passed on and thus save the contents. 
How many nests are thus destroyed by the daily passage 
of the great herds of cattle and mares which are con- 
stantly driven through these marshes it would be hard 
to say, but the proportion, as testified by the numbers of 
half-submerged and empty nests, must be very great. 

Altogether I visited on this day three terns’ colonies, 
separated by some hundreds of yards of dense 
reeds which, although they formed a_ haven for 
coots innumerable, were unsuited to the terns’ require- 
ments. At places where the water was shallower, the 
beautiful Black-winged Stilts, also lake-dwellers, had 
made their nests. These were more rounded and com- 
pact and made of darker herbage than were those of 
the terns, the bulk of the materials being water-weeds, 
evidently pulled up from the muddy bottom. They 
were also much deeper in construction, the materials 
forming their bases resting in some instances on the 
mud and in others being only just afloat. Several nests 
contained four eggs apiece, remarkably like our own 
lapwings’, but usually more graceful in shape and deli- 
cate in colour; these are usually arranged with their 
four sharp points meeting in the centre of the cup- 
shaped depression in which they are laid. 

Their curiously made owners flitted around us with 
their abnormally long legs stiffly stretched out behind 
them, uttering their single rasping note of alarm. Ever 
and again some of them would sweep down and 
alight in the shallows close to their nests, and pick their 
way through the reeds towards them with peculiar high 
action, so as to clear their feet at each step from 


the tangled mass of weed. When thus occupied their 
long pink legs seemed to be of a brilliant red coral amid 
the snowy flowers of the water-ranunculus, and as they 
halted in some placid pool and, standing motionless, 
watched our movements with intense anxiety, it was a 
pretty sight to see their black-and-white plumage and 
red legs clearly reflected in the water below. 

As we wandered through this paradise of lake- 
dwellers we came across many others of its inhabitants. 
Coots’ nests of course abounded, for both the Common 
and the Red-lobed Coot reside in these parts, and their 
curious floating nests and absolutely identically 
coloured eggs are constantly to be seen, and baffle 
and will continue for all time to baffle the most 
expert of oologists in determining the species to which 
any particular nest may belong. [From the denser 
growths of bulrush, graceful Purple Herons rose from 
time to time, whilst the Marsh Harriers floated in- 
cessantly up and down the laguna ready to pounce upon 
any unprotected nest of eggs or young birds. 

The day after our visit heavy rain-storms, most un- 
usual in Southern Spain late in May, burst upon us, and 
a perfect deluge of rain fell in the Sierras and flooded 
the plains. I was curious to see how this would affect 


t the breeding arrangements of my friends the terns 


and stilts, and so rode down one evening and entered 
the laguna. The water had risen several inches, and 
the stilts’ nests, with few exceptions, were entirely sub- 
merged and deserted. In one or two cases the birds 
had made gallant attempts to build up their nests with 
fresh materials and had, in a measure, succeeded; but 
the torrential rain had beaten many of their nests flat 
with the surface, and they evidently lacked the buoyancy 
of the terns’ nests and had become hopelessly water- 
logged. One colony, which had consisted of over 
thirty pairs of stilts, was now reduced to two or three 
pairs. 

But the terns, with their infinitely more buoyant 
nests, due to their more general employment of rushes 
and sedges, had fared much better. On every side they 
had added, and were still busily engaged in adding, 
fresh materials so as to raise their fragile floating plat- 
forms above the rising waters of the laguna. Many, 
unfortunately, which had been too securely moored to 
the reeds had failed to rise with the flood waters and 
had become submerged, but the majority were floating 
gallantly, those which had freed themselves from their 
moorings having drifted to the lee-side of some of the 
more open pools, where they lay in close proximity, 
bobbing up and down on the miniature wavelets of the 
lake. At one more open part of the reeds I counted 
no less than twenty-four nests, all close together. I 
must plead guilty to robbing a few of these nests of 
their beautiful contents, but in most instances by a 
scientific re-adjustment and interchange of eggs from 
adjacent nests, I left every anxious mother enough eggs 
to carry on her duties. All the eggs were equally fresh, 
and since it is a wise son who knows his own father, I 
submit it must be almost an equally wise Whiskered 
Tern which knows its own eggs. Anyway, the terns 
were seemingly as perfectly satisfied with my unasked- 
for arrangements as was I at getting the eggs I wanted ; 
and as I rode shoreward first one and then another of 
the justifiably alarmed mothers ceased from following 
me and explaining how utterly undesirable was my pre- 
sence, and, winging their way back to their floating 
palaces, dropped lightly as air upon their eggs and re- 
sumed their maternal duties. 


LES PAUVRES GENS. 


H bien, et mes neuf francs?’’ inquires Mme. 

Jantot, peering keenly from her lodge. “‘ Still 
no news of your friend in London? ’’ M. Jantot, hump- 
backed and feeble, appears in the doorway as his wife 
utters the inevitable question. Mme. and M. Jantot 
are known the neighbourhood round as the concierges 
of ‘‘ Trente-deux ’’, who have lived in their stuffy little 
lodge for thirty-five years past. They are a striking 
couple. Legend clusters round them, and Mme. Jantot 
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is currently reported to have amassed a fortune of one 
hundred and fifty thousand francs, gathered or extorted 
sou by sou and franc by franc from the “ locataires ”’ 
of thirty-five long years. They are the trusted servants 
of the proprietor of the block of flats at No. 32, who 
knows that in their hands the laws which protect the 
owner of property in Paris will be strictly enforced and 
respected. The gossip of the hundred and fifty thou- 
sand francs always drives Mme. Jantot into a passion. 
‘* Mais quelle histoire! Cent cinquante mille francs ! ”’ 
she exclaims indignantly ; ‘‘ Nous sommes des pauvres 
gens, quoi. One manages, perhaps, to eat and drink, 
and that is not easy!’’ On the rare occasions, how- 
ever, on which she passes through the street doorway 
of No. 32 for an expedition, she confesses that she goes 
to visit a small property which she possesses in the 
country near Paris; ‘‘ Une toute petite maison. Nous 
sommes des pauvres gens’’. Of late years, however, 
the occasions on which she has abandoned her alarming 
décolletée and, arrayed for the outside world, left her 
lodge for a whole day, have become rarer and rarer ; 
perhaps twice a year. Truth to tell, Mme. Jantot has 
become too stout for exercise of any kind. She is so 
large and loose that she seems to liquefy as she sinks 
slowly into a chair. She also has a long-standing 
objection to soap and water, and it becomes a distress- 
ing ceremony to pay the rent in the stuffy little room, 
with Mme. Jantot taking the money and M. Jantot 
mutely looking on. But they are wonderful servants, 
and the proprietor treasures them. 

Mme. and M. Jantot are the guardians of a block of 
flats which begin at high rents on the first floor, and 
become abruptly cheaper at the small apartments ‘‘ au 
cinquiéme ’’. Most of these are tenanted by bachelors, 
young and old, and Mme. Jantot rules the cleaning and 
upkeep of them with a rod of iron. For this she levies 
a handsome monthly tax on every bachelor, and pro- 
vides one badly paid femme de ménage to look after 
all of them, who, poor soul, puffs up and down stair- 
cases and is only able to spare a bare half-hour a day 
for each apartment. Mme. Jantot’s profits from this 
system may easily be reckoned up, and are consider- 
able. The work is scamped and the femme de ménage 
cannot be blamed. The efforts of a bachelor to escape 
from the tyranny of Mme. Jantot and provide a useful 
femme de ménage of his own are foredoomed to failure. 
The proprietor supports Mme. Jantot, and the bachelor 
is told to submit or go. The flats are near the centre 
of Paris and easily find tenants, so that the position of 
Mme. Jantot is unassailable. Every newcomer passes 
immediately and completely under her power. She is 
gracious on early acquaintance and her first care is to 
take charge of his washing. Cheerfully, also, she offers 
to receive and pay all the small accounts from neighbour- 
ing tradesmen; ‘‘ Monsieur has no need to trouble with 
these small details’’. Monsieur soon finds that his 
laundry bills, copied out on modest scraps of paper in 
Mme. Jantot’s own handwriting, are wonderfully 
expensive. ‘‘ Que voulez-vous? ’’ says she in reply to 
the first mild expostulation. ‘‘ Laundries are so dear 
in Paris. It is a scandal.’’ Little bills from trades- 
men also mount up alarmingly at the end of the month. 
It is to be suspected that Mme. Jantot is not contented 
merely with the traditional ‘‘ sou du franc’’ from the 
tradespeople. The bachelor’s suspicion, stimulated 
by hints from the femme de ménage, who groans loudly 
under tyranny, becomes a certainty. If he be cou- 
rageous, he announces that in future he will manage his 
own laundry bills. Mme. Jantot receives the news coldly. 
It is as far as the locataire dare go. Probably nothing is 
said about the smaller bills, and the charge for the femme 
de ménage, at any rate, remains inviolate. As Mme. 
Jantot says, ‘‘ Pensez vous! I am not here to pull 
the cordon for nothing ’’. She has been pulling it now 
for thirty-five years in answer to the nightly rings of 
tenants who must sometimes wait ten minutes for the 
door to open, and to her “ tirer le cordon ”’ is a sacred 
rite—and she is the high priestess—which must receive 
offerings. It would be injudicious, for instance, to say 
to her that she is paid by the proprietor for that very 
purpose, and that the ceremony of pulling the cordon 


is supposed to be further recognised by the ‘‘ étrennes ” 
at the New Year. Mme. Jantot would shake, jelly- 
like, with indignation, and retort crushingly that *‘ avec 
les pauvres gens’’ people should occasionally show 
themselves generous. 

Generosity and its opposite is a favourite theme with 
Mme. Jantot. The tenant who has departed on an 
indefinite trip to London, and of whom she so often 
inquires, is represented by her to be a model of his 
kind. In his absence she weaves wonderful fiction 
round him. ‘‘ He was of a generosity the most extra- 
ordinary ’’, she says broadcast, as a way of pointing 
out the supposed contrast with his friend and successor 
in the flat. ‘‘ A hundred francs he gave me at the 
beginning of each month. ‘ Pay all the little things for 
me’, he used to say, and never bothered about the 
change!’’ The truth is that the friend on leaving 
hurriedly for London deposited one hundred francs with 
her to pay any small accounts that might be presented 
in his absence. The transaction should have left a 
considerable balance from the hundred francs; but 
when, after a long interval, the friend suggests by 
letter that on general principles Mme. Jantot should be 
asked for an account of the hundred francs, she retorts 
quickly that, far from there being a balance, ma foi, 
the friend in London owes her nine francs. The thing 
is impossible; but from that moment, as if in self- 
defence, the question of the ‘‘ neuf francs ’’ becomes a 
preoccupation with her. She keeps keen watch through 
the lodge window and at every possible occasion asks 
for news of the absent one, adding ‘‘ Vous savez, il me 
doit neuf francs’’. If it is pointed out to her that 
the abnormal generosity of the friend in London ought 
to make the nine francs a matter of no account, she 
replies: ‘‘ Oui, mais les affaires sont les affaires ’”’. 
M. Jantot, although all his life he has been but a 
shadowy background to Madame, begins to take a 
lively interest in the nine francs, and occasionally even 
joins quaveringly in discussions on the matter. He is 
not very old, perhaps sixty-five, but failing health, 
possibly due to an existence passed almost entirely in an 
airless courtyard, has sunk his chin towards his breast 
and raised his shoulders so that he appears to be really 
humpbacked. He spends his time in mysterious and 
useless occupations round the courtyard, and occa- 
sionally, with effort, descends to the bowels of the 
dark ‘‘ cave’’ underneath the lodge to look for fire- 
wood. Mme. and M. Jantot have so lived their narrow 
existence for years past, and, in spite of infirmities, are 
generally expected to go on doing so indefinitely. 

The news comes as a great shock, therefore, when 
one day it is announced that with the approaching 
quarter-day, when all the rents shall have been col- 
lected for the last time, Mme. and M. Jantot are going 
to leave the lodge in which they have spent so many 
years. Doctors have said, it seems, that unless 
M. Jantot leaves his airless and sunless quarters and 
retires to his country property, they refuse to be any 
longer responsible for his existence. The ordet, 
although it should have long been expected, comes as a 
thunderclap to Mme. and M. Jantot. To them leaving 
the lodge and the locataires and the steady sous they 
bring seems like leaving life itself. As the dreaded 
day gets nearer Mme. Jantot becomes more and more 
triste and speaks of the difficulty they will have, ‘‘ les 
pauvres gens’’, in keeping body and soul together. 
M. Jantot’s hump becomes larger and larger with 
melancholy. ‘‘ Il va casser sa pipe!’’ say the neigh- 
bours. The situation must be faced, however, and 
heavy country wagons come to take away the lumber 
of thirty-five years, chiefly left by bachelors who have 
died. The ‘‘ cave’”’ is ransacked and an amazing and 
useless collection brought to light, dust-covered and 
musty. It is piled on the wagons—planks, broken 
chairs, old sofas, an ancient and damaged dressmaker’s 
bust—and M. Jantot watches the operations with in- 
creasing distress. Meanwhile Mme. Jantot has been 
busy arranging her affairs. She has chosen her suc- 
cessors, a young couple, who it is said have gladly 
paid a thousand francs and a commission for the 
privilege of succeeding her, and in a variety of ways 
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contrives to make her last few weeks as profitable as 
possible : lets an apartment over the head of a hesitat- 
ing tenant, for instance, so that the ‘‘ denier a Dieu ”’ 
from the new tenants shall be paid to her and not the 
new concierges. But all these operations are suddenly 
cut short by the condition of M. Jantot. His ever- 
growing melancholy at the idea of leaving No. 32 
brings on a “‘crise’’. The doctors order him away 
at once, and Mme. and M. Jantot depart hurriedly in 
a cab for the country property before rent-day, and 
without even the time to collect sums due or inquire 
about the nine francs. The tristesse of M. Jantot when 
the cab comes to take him away is moving and extra- 
ordinary, so the neighbourhood agrees. ‘II va casser 
sa pipe ’’ is the general conviction. The new concierges 
move in at once, young and active, and begin to scrub 
and clean the lodge and the courtyard with all their 
might. 

Within a week after the departure of Mme. and M. 
Jantot a large black-bordered card arrives for all the 
locataires, praying them to journey out to the country 
to attend the funeral of M. Jantot, suddenly deceased. 
The final severance from the lodge where his wife had 
amassed sous for thirty-five years has effectively 
‘broken the pipe’ of M. Jantot. But in the activity 
of the new concierges, who scrub all day long, the 
demise and the funeral of M. Jantot are soon forgotten. 
It is not much of a surprise, however, when just before 
quarter-day Mme. Jantot arrives at No. 32, a picture of 
slowly moving, ample grief, in flowing black. She calls 
on all the locataires in turn, and before talking of 
business receives cond: 'ences. ‘‘ Ah, oui, c’est triste, 
que c’est triste!’’ she sighs. And then, briskly: 
‘* Et mes neuf francs, alors? Votre ami de Londres? 
Il n’a pas encore écrit? ”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
BUREAUCRACY AND JUSTICE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


25 Grove End Road N.W. 10 August rgro. 


Sir,—Allow me to thank you for the vigorous protest 
made by the Saturpay Review against ‘‘ Admiralty 
Justice ’’. It would, however, be unfair to suggest 
that the Admiralty was in this respect worse than other 
departments of Government. It has been the great 
achievement of British statecraft to separate the ad- 
ministrative from the judicial functions of government 
and to establish the supremacy of the latter. It is the 
constant aim of officialism to reverse this process. Not 
a session passes without some attempt by a Government 
department to put itself outside the law. Sometimes 
the device is by a clause making the decisions of some 
office final, as in the Education Act of 1902; or else 
powers essentially judicial are conferred on some ad- 
ministrative department, as in the Housing Act of last 
year and the Old Age Pensions Act of the year before. 
Where no special authority or immunity has been 
secured from a docile Parliament the bureaucracy seeks 
to screen itself behind the ancient legal maxim—a relic 
of despotism—that the King can do no wrong, and 
that therefore acts done in his name cannot be ques- 
tioned in a court of law. This was the course pursued 
in the Archer-Shee case. All the paraphernalia of 
official evasion—the necessities of the public service, the 
requirem<nts of discipline, even the interests of the 
victim himself—were employed to avoid the open trial 
demanded for a boy accused of forgery and theft; and 
when these failed, recourse was had to legal techni- 
calities not less discreditable than futile. Anything to 
avoid a public investigation or an admission that 
officials had made a mistake! That is the true bureau- 
cratic spirit: the spirit which has brought down upon 
the Inland Revenue weighty judicial condemnation, the 
spirit which has on five separate occasions exposed the 
Education Authorities to crushing legal defeats cul- 
minating in the amazing story of chicanery and in- 
justice known as the Swansea case, the spirit which 
dictates to Ministers evasive and even untruthful 


answers to questions in Parliament—the spirit, in 
short, which regards almost any means as justifiable 
which will maintain the outward appearance of official 
infallibility. And yet in the most recent example of 
the workings of this spirit we are asked to believe that 
the Admiiralty ‘‘ acted in good faith’?! The plea 
argues a total misconception of the meaning of the 
words. Good faith means the absence of indirect 
motive. Can anyone say that no such motive actuated 
the Admiralty? True, the officials were not moved by 
malice or corruption. But action dictated by bureau- 
cratic arrogance or official perversity is not less 
dangerous than if it were malicious or corrupt. 

Yours faithfully, 

Rosert CECIL. 


‘“ TRAGEDY ’’? AND THE PRESS GANG. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—I wish to protest, through the SaturpDay 
REviEw, as is fit, against an abuse of language as 
mischievous as it is absurd. For some years past it 
has been the usage with writers for the daily press 
(almost universally) to discard the old English word 
murder ’’ (Ger. ‘‘ mord ’’) in favour of the euphuism 
‘‘tragedy’’. Inasmuch as no protest—so far as 
I am aware—has been raised by the critics, it would 
seem that this deplorable perversion of words is to stay 
with us. In future English dictionaries will the word 
ennobled by the Hellenic dramatists become a synonym 
for sordid and brutal crime? What must be the logical 
consequence? That the most terrible of crimes against 
society will in time be elevated into tragic dignity. In 
fact, murder at this rate will come to be regarded, in 
reality, as De Quincey satirically (or imaginatively) 
treated it, as ‘‘a fine art’’. 

The sensational style, assumed more and more by the 
press, with the minutest details of the daily crimes 
of violence given ad nauseam (and minutely and 
graphically illustrated in the pictorial press), indeed 
already has developed into a grave mischief. To all 
responsible one may well exclaim, in the words of 
Hamlet addressed to the stage-actors, ‘‘ Oh, reform it 
altogether ”’. 

I am yours faithfully, 
Howarp WILLIAMS. 


JOURNALISTS AND CRIME. 
To the Editor of the SarurpDAy REvIEw. 
Garrick Club W.C. 7 August 1910. 


Sir,—I quite agree with every word Mr. Filson 
Young says in his article on the Crippen chase. A 
more disgusting exhibition of the lowest form of 
journalism and inhuman animalism it is impossible 
to imagine. The unfortunate man is now tried and 
convicted by the lowest scribes of the press pander- 
ing to the tastes of sensation-loving democracy ; 
and at the present moment the evidence against him 
is almost nil—a mere suspicion. We in England were 
scandalised to a point bordering on national rage over 
the Dreyfus case: we ourselves are treading in their 
footsteps, with this difference—we are a trifle more 
blatantly vulgar. How much did the ‘‘ Daily Mail ’’ 
offer Captain Kendall for his effusive snobbery? Fin- 
de-siécle captain of a liner! A music-hall cables Miss 
Le Neve £200 per week for her appearance after 
acquittal. Fin-de-siécle manager! And nobody pro- 
tests. Fin des Anglais! 

Yours truly, 
Rowan ORME. 


NATIONAL SERVICE AND CONSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
6 Bickenhall Mansions W. 5 August 1910. 
Sir,—Perhaps you will grant me a further indul- 
gence of your space to reply to your footnote to my 
letter in the SarurDAy Review of 16 July. 


You apparently would consider a proposal to train 
men compulsorily for service abroad in war as 
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business, and to train them for home defence only as 
not business. I should imagine few people would be 
found to agree with you in this. The opposition in the 
country to compulsory service abroad in war would 
be too great, and reasonably so. If this is true, the 
proposal does not come within ‘‘ practical politics’, 
and is therefore not business. But if we had com- 
pulsory training for home defence, which can truly be 
said to be a fair and reasonable proposition, and against 
which under the changed conditions of the world no 
good argument can be produced, then there is no doubt 
that many men would not only enlist in the Regular 
Army through having acquired a taste for soldiering, 
but that also considerable numbers would volunteer for 
service abroad in war. Thus would our Regular Army 
be greatly assisted in its recruiting and expansion, as 
well as gain complete strategic freedom. 

Another point may be mentioned. Compulsory train- 
ing for home defence would in all probability solve 
the problem how to stop the present competition with 
us in naval armaments. Any Power when it saw that 
a temporary disablement of our fieet would not pave the 
way to successful invasion would give up attempting to 
rival us on the sea. Such a Power or Powers could 
have no hope of starving us out. Their own heavy 
naval losses in action with us, even though our fleet 
were crippled, would preclude their being able effec- 
tually to blockade the approaches to our coasts. 

I do not understand Colonel Hime’s letter in your 
issue of 30 July. The National Service League’s aim 
is compulsory military training for home defence, every 
fit man to be trained irrespective of his means or posi- 
tion, and no evasion by payment or substitution to be 
allowed. This is perfectly clear, square and straight- 
forward, and thoroughly democratic. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
V. M. Stocktey, Colonel (Indian Army). 


[We care not a straw for the N.S.L.’s programme 
being ‘‘ democratic ’’, whatever Colonel Stockley means 
by that, but we do care a great deal that ‘‘ national 
service "’ shall mean that every man of serviceable age 
shall be liable to take his share in his country’s quarrel, 
whether the issue be fought out here, or, as is more 
likely, elsewhere. To serve only on conditions which 
make fighting exceedingly improbable strikes us as 
neither national nor business.—Epb. S. R.] 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE PLEBISCITE IN 
HORNSEY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Muswell Hill N. 11 August 1910. 


Sir,—In the last number of the Saturpay Review we 
are informed that the Liberals and Conservatives of the 
Hornsey Division of Middlesex have agreed to take a 
plebiscite of votes in respect to woman suffrage. Permit 
me to state that, so far as the Liberal party in this 
Division is concerned, the only body authorised to 
speak for them in this matter is the Hornsey Liberal 
Association. Not only has this body not authorised 
this plebiscite, the matter has never in any way been 
brought before it or its executive. It is therefore in- 
correct to say that the Hornsey Liberals have agreed 
to the proposal. 

Your obedient servant, 
A MEMBER OF THE EXECUTIVE OF THE HORNSEY 
LIBERAL ASSOCIATION. 


TERRITORIAL UMBRELLAS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
27 West Park Gardens, Kew, 6 August 1910. 


Sir,—When writing the unfeeling note in your last 
number about a recent military (or unmilitary) occur- 
rence in the Isle of Man, you surely forgot the rebuke 
administered by Miss Oldbuck to her brother, the 
Antiquary, when he spoke with levity of the Volunteers 
of the time. ‘‘ Dinna speak that gate o’ the gentlemen 
volunteers—I am sure they have a most becoming 


uniform. Weel I wot they have been wet to the very 
skin twice last week—I met them marching in terribly 
droukit (drenched), an’ mony a sair hoast (cough) was 
amang them. And the trouble they take—I am sure 
it claims our gratitude.”’ 

In the present case the Army Council, as usual, are 
the real culprits. However well the camp may have 
been provided in other respects, it is quite clear that the 
authorities forgot to lay in a stock of umbrellas. 

Yours obediently, 
H. W. L. Hime. 


‘** MR. ERSKINE CHILDERS, THE SWORD, AND 
THE BOER RETREAT FROM ENSLIN.” 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REview. 


Sir,—Some weeks ago your reviewer had a job with 
the printed deliverances of Mr. Erskine Childers on the 
sword. Last week he had a pleasanter ten minutes in 
commending Bernhardi’s judgments on the same battle- 
factor, with French’s backing of them in a foreword. 

I haven't impudence enough to say how thoroughly 
I agree with these two latter eminent practitioners 
(though you'll notice I arrive at announcing that agree- 
ment all the same), but I have remembrance enough to 
say a word or two about that bone Mr. Childers gnaws, 
namely, the unmolested retreat of the burghers from 
Enslin at the finish of the battle of Graspan. 

Being one of Rimington’s, I had a good frank view 
of that retreat from well with'~ range to the right of it. 
I said then, and I say now, tnat it was such a chance as 
few generals have ever had for hammering defeat into 
rout. But I also say that had there been three full 
regiments of freshest cavalry in hand, ranked ready there 
in the flat to take that retreat in flank, the commander 
who would have launched them against that steady 
string of riders and wagons would have deserved hang- 
ing. They might just as well have charged a line of 
blockhouses. 

Watching them, my notion was that each wagon was 
accompanied by the knot of riders whose kit and com- 
missariat it contained. Two days before, at Belmont 
battle, I had pretty thoroughly looted several of their 
wagons in the captured laager with a view to finding 
out the average number of men to a wagon. I had 
gauged it at oftener half a dozen than a dozen, much 
the same as with the round-up wagons of early cattle 
days in the Far West. So here, in this leisurely with- 
drawal across the flat, what I saw seemed to confirm 
my previous estimate in the groups that flanked each 
wagon. The moment that retreat had been charged 
from the flanks, those groups would have obeyed— 
instinctively—the traditional Boer tactics against a 
sudden charge of Zulus or Basutos. There would not 
have been time, or foolishness, enough to laager. The 
riders would simply have whirled to the other side 
their wagons, the whole string of wagons would have 
been halted, perhaps in echelon enough to protect the 
animals, the riders would have whipped up into the 
wagons with rifles ready, and the headlong men and 
horses of the cavalry charge would have—what? Stove 
in their skulls against the. wagons? Certainly have 
been absolutely riddled out of existence. It does not 
need John Ziska to come to life again to point out the 
inevitable result. 

But neither does it need John Ziska to point out that 
the string of wagons and their defenders was vul- 
nerable. Even we mere ‘‘ Rimingtons ’’ sang out at 
once for the guns and sent for them. The guns, how- 
ever, had unlimbered and ‘‘ gone into camp ”’ in the 
Rooilaagte feldt behind us. They limbered up and 
came out in due course, but by that time the long pro- 
cession had passed—the tail end of it was close to the 
dusky koppies on the other edge of the plain. Yet the 
‘* scatterment ’’ that followed the bursting of the first 
shell into it showed plainly enough what would have 
happened had the guns been pushed on from the first, 
to keep touch till the enemy had reached defendable 
country. The long string of wagons would have been 
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ours, and De la Rey must have failed to persuade the 
Free Staters to try once more at Modder River and 
give him the chance to paralyse the text-books with the 
perfectly obvious device—to a hunter—of a trench on 
the flat, to command an attack across the flat in a day 
of smokeless rifles of flat trajectory throwing well on 
for a couple of miles. 

It should surely be an axiom of any pursuit that for 
the first few miles it should be backed by guns. 

Reverting to this particular pursuit, there was still 
another way in which those wagons could have been 
bagged. Methuen is not a cavalryman, or he might 
have seen that our mounted men were so few that it was 
more than ever a mistake to split them up into two weak 
sections, neither of them strong enough for more than 
finding and keeping contact with the enemy. A man’s 
cavalry, like his infantry, should surely be organised into 
a possible containing force and a striking force. But we 
were so weak that even had Methuen kept only one 
squadron on his outer flank and massed the rest on 
the inner flank of the Boers, the flank towards their 
base at Jacobsdal and Ramdam, we were still too few 
to be sent out loose for independent work ; we ought to 
have been kept in hand till the fight had been decided. 
Then, once the field was won, the General should have 
pushed on with every horse till he could gauge the 
retreat and there have sent uS forth on a definite job. 

In this case his first glance would have told him that 
‘‘a stern chase ’’’ was the right one. A couple of 
squadrons sent sweeping along at the charge, one on 
each side the wagons, from tail to front of them, could 
not have been stopped till they came to the donga’d 
ground close to the koppies for which the wagons were 
heading. But those two squadrons would have had to 
be armed with sword or lance. Had they been like 
Rimington’s, armed only with a pea-shooting pop-gun 
of a nom-magazine carbine, they would more than likely 
have been stopped. The burghers with their Mausers, 
and their contempt for our marksmanship, would have 
felt themselves at least as good as any horsemen with 
only firearms. The steel was another matter, which is 
sheer common sense to any man who has faced and used 
both, in attack and in defence. 

So though I agree with Mr. Childers that the with- 
drawal of the burghers from Enslin was a chance we 
most emphatically missed, and though I further agree 
that it was a chance which rightly governed cavalry 
could have used to the hilt, yet there I part company 
with him, since I find it a chance which cavalry alone 
could have taken only by depending wholly on the steel, 
in this case the lance for preference, in order to deal 
with such fellows as might have reined in to the tails 
of the wagons or even jumped inside them. 

I am etc., 
Owen VAUGHAN 
(Author of ‘* Old Fireproof ”’ etc.). 


MR. SKIMPOLE’S CHRISTIAN NAME. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—In chapter 31 of ‘‘ Bleak House’? Mr. 
Skimpole, hitherto Harold Skimpole, is addressed by 
Mr. Jarndyce, who asks ‘‘ What do you say, Leonard ?”’ 

Further on in the same chapter there is the sentence : 
“* He had no doubt, he said, that our young friend was 
an excellent boy in his way, but his way was not the 
Leonard Skimpole way; what Leonard Skimpole was, 
Leonard Skimpole had found himself, to his consider- 
able suprise, when he first made his own acquaintance ; 
he had accepted himself with all his failings, and had 
thought it sound philosophy to make the best of the 
bargain ; and he hoped we would do the same ’’. 

In chapter 37 Mr. Skimpole drops the Leonard and 
returns to the Harold, viz.: ‘‘ I dare say I owe as 
much as good-natured people will let me owe. If they 
don’t stop, why should 1? There you have Harold 
Skimpole in little ’’. 

Perhaps some Dickens intimate, such as Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald, may be able to elucidate. 

Yours faithfully, 
ALGERNON WARREN. 


REVIEWS. 
NOT CHATTERTON. 
“The True Chatterton: a New Study from Original 
Documents.” By John H. Ingram. London : Unwin. 
1910. 10s. 6d. net. 


OMPARED with the kind of book that might have 
been, still may be, and last year was, written upon 
Chatterton, Mr. John H. Ingram’s ‘‘ True Chatterton ’’ 
is a good book. It is the work of a man well known 
to be painstaking and honest, and it is not unworthy of 
him. For novices it assembles the facts in an interest- 
ing manner. But it is nearly three hundred and fifty 
pages long, and extremely little of this has hitherto 
escaped publication; what has not will afford neither 
surprise nor perhaps gratification of any sort to those 
who care for poetry or for human character. There 
are, for example, several pieces of verse which have 
either not been printed at‘all or have lain in deserved 
oblivion in the ‘‘ Middlesex Journal ’’ etc. All of them 
are in modern English, in which Chatterton seldom did 
any good. One of them happens to be perhaps the 
first published after Chatterton’s arrival in London; it 
is political, and Mr. Ingram offers no help whatever to 
those who might wish to understand it. Another is 
‘* The Exhibition ’’. Of this Professor Wilson said 
that ‘‘ it would have been well had it perished, with 
its evidence that youthful purity had been sullied ’’; 
but it is printed with numerous omissions. Mr. 
Ingram, on the subject of ‘‘ The Exhibition’’, 
passes one of those naive judgments which make 
him amiable even when absurd: “‘ It is certainly de- 
serving of preservation as further proof of Chatterton’s 
skill in seizing upon and portraying the salient charac- 
teristics of the persons he came in contact with, 
although it is to be hoped that he judged his contem- 
poraries the rather by evil report and malicious mis- 
statement than by facts’’. Here amiability and 
fatuity contend with even powers. 

We have said that the book is three hundred and 
fifty pages long. Far too much is given to indis- 
criminate quotations from well-known poems and to 
comments ranking with the above. Of the stanza in 
‘* Ella’’ he says that Chatterton’s merit in using it 
‘“ is deserving of hearty commendation ’’, and, of a 
ballad, that it ‘‘ is highly appreciated by the poet’s 
admirers for its descriptive touches of nature’’. He 
quotes as high and just commendation of “‘ Alla”? a 
comparison with the Greek tragedians, and himself goes 
the length of asserting that Chatterton would have 
become the greatest dramatist of his time, a prophecy 
which ‘‘ 4Ella’’ itself is almost enough to discredit. 
We sometimes wonder how much he knows of poetry, 
as when he undertakes to modernise ‘‘ The Balade of 
“haritie ’’ and ruins the first line like this : 


‘*In Virgo, the sweltry sun ’gan sheene ’’. 


He should have been far more sparing of the original 
prose with which he interlaces his admirable quotations, 
as when he calls Walpole ‘‘ the patroniser of Macpher- 
son of Ossian fame ’’. He should have kept strictly to 
business. 

That business is to use the old evidence in a manner 
which will supersede his predecessors and justify the 
title of ‘‘ True Chatterton ’’. But he has no judgment 
or sense of form. He produces no portrait, but only a 
series of awkwardly connected quotations and a com- 
mentary lacking altogether in force, charm, or brilliance. 
He does not see Chatterton except as the vaguely 
pathetic and heroic figure of Howitt’s words on his fly- 
leaf: ‘‘ What a sad, beautiful, but heart-wringing 
romance is itself the story of Chatterton ’’. To make 
it more sad and beautiful he is anxious to prove Chatter- 
ton sober, truthful, fond of home life, and not licentious. 
There seems no doubt that he was sober, though Mr. 
Ingram’s reasons are sometimes ill-chosen and super- 
fluous. But we are no more convinced than Walpole 
would have been by the schoolmaster’s certificate of 
truthfulness to his mother. He was fond of his mother 
and sister, but perhaps largely because they did not 
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trouble him. As to his licentiousness, the appearances 
are still against him. He boasted of it, and his London 
acquaintances called him a rake, while his defenders are 
a negligible sister and a friend whose pomposity sounds 
as if it were meant to cover himself as well as Chatter- 
ton. One of the bragging confessions is in ‘* Kew 
Gardens ’’, where the ‘‘ prudent sage ’’ says to the 
youthful poet: 


** Is there a street within this spacious place 
That boasts the happiness of one fair face, 
Where conversation does not turn on you, 
Blaming your wild amours, your morals too? ”’ 


The extravagance is laughable enough, but Mr. Ingram 
himself calls the poem ‘“‘ interesting for its auto- 
biographical confessions ’’, and quotes half a dozen 
passages, but not the above; that, he would certainly 
say, is not autobiographical. In fact, he is altogether 
too much of the partisan, calling Walpole ‘‘ an in- 
veterate liar and a malicious forger ’’ and “‘ intruder ”’ 
into literature. 

We suspect he has misjudged his public. Chatterton 
is not an inexhaustible subject. He is a remarkable 
figure of intense loneliness both as man and poet, but 
as man he has almost nocharm. We admire his pride 
and courage, and the fiery grey eve which men would 
deliberately rouse by provoking him to a difference of 
opinion ; but the side which he turned to the world is 
the side expressed in his modern English poems, and 
that is very unattractive. It is crude and vulgar in its 
priggishness and arrogance. It affects us like a rasping 
voice, so that it is almost incredible that he had, as he 
said he had, ‘‘ the happy art of pleasing by his con- 
versation ’’. He must have pleased his elders mainly 
by his precocity. He shows almost no originality in 
the modern English poems, but instead this shrill, 
assertive precocity. Mr. Ingram makes an odd defence 
of them as not meant for publication, whereas it is 
certain that he wrote many chiefly in the hope of im- 
mediate publication and profit. Neither his versifica- 
tion nor his thought has any uncommon vigour or 
subtlety, and he seems to be following party opinion 
with the utmost care. He is at his satirical best 
perhaps in such lines as 


** The bloody son of Jesse, when he saw 
The mystic priesthood kept the Jews in awe, 
He made himself an ephod to his mind, 
And sought the Lord and always found Him kind ”’. 


One of the few poems in contemporary style which 
suggest the poet of ‘‘ 4#lla’’ is the ‘‘ Elegy’ to the 
memory of his friend and schoolmaster, Thomas 
Phillips, and chiefly the picture of Winter : 


Pale rugged winter bending o’er his tread, 
His grizzled head bedropt with icy dew ; 
His eyes, a dusky light congealed and dead ; 
His robe, a tinge of bright ethereal blue ; 


His train a motleyed, sanguine, sable cloud, 
He limps along the russet, dreary moor, 

Whilst rising whirlwinds, blasting, keen and loud, 
Roll the white surges to the sounding shore ”’. 


It has given and must long give cause of astonishment 
that a man should write in the style of 


‘* But horror to reflection ! now no more 
Will Phillips sing, the wonder of the plain ! 
When, doubting whether they might not adore, 
Admiring mortals heard his nervous strain ”’ 


when he is writing of a friend and in the tongue of his 
fellow-men, yet writing of the battle of Hastings or 
Richard Lion-heart in a tongue made of an unspeakable 
medley of old and new and invented English, he should 
achieve beautiful and influential effects. Very seldom 
does his modern style intrude on his antique as in 


‘** Truth tips the pencil, wisdom marks the line ’’; 


and it is well known that a modernisation of his Rowley 
poems, by himself or another, is certain of mediocrity. 
His medizval style is not a mere word for word altera- 


tion from a modern English original, as Mr. Ingram 
seems to believe. The style is different in sound and 
appearance, but also in the structure of sentences. For 
example, in the lines : 


‘* Ah! what availed the lions on his crest, 
His hatchments rare with him upon the ground were 
pressed ’’, 


there is not a word which he could not have used in 
one of his satires or love-songs to his friend’s sweet- 
heart, Eleanor Hoyland, but there is nothing like it in 
effect to be found among those poems. This is a sub- 
ject worth more consideration than those chosen by 
Mr. Ingram. 


PROSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 


“The Fascinating Duc de Richelieu.’ By H. Noel 
Williams. London: Methuen. 1910. 15s. net. 


“The Favourites of Henry of Navarre.” By “Le Petit 
Homme Rouge’’. London: Chatto and Windus. 
1910. 7s. 6d. net. 


“My Memoirs.” By the Princess Caroline Murat. 
London: Nash. 1910. 15s. net. 


“ Princess Héléne von Racowitza: an Autobiography.” 
Iondon: Constable. 1910. 12s. 6d. net. 


WE have grouped these books together because, 

while they contain no matter of intrinsic interest 
which demands separate treatment, they do contain a 
common characteristic which explains their publication. 
Were any of them works embodying matter of genuine 
concern to students of history or of human nature, it 
would be absurd to criticise them together; but we can 
only find one thing in them to justify their*issue by 
business men who presumably wish to sell them : this is 
that they all have as their principal feature, some more 
obviously than others, scandalous stories and sugges- 
tive incidents—some of them highly coloured and all of 
them appealing to a public which loves such strongly 
seasoned dishes, and is delighted to be able to swallow 
them under the respectable label of history or memoirs. 

Let us observe the manner in which these books are 
introduced to the world. The publishers’ note on ‘‘ Henry 
of Navarre ’’ informs us that ‘‘ the career of the most 
amorous of all the Kings of France will be found traced 
from start to finish, and as the reader follows the 
romantic story of the monarch and his successive 
favourites he will perceive that many a side-light is 
cast on important events, affairs of State, and the 
manners of the period. The book includes quite a 
gallery of fair women; but those to whom most space 
is allotted are’’ etc. This advertisement indicates 
quite clearly the nature of the pabulum the reader should 
expect; but it hardly does full justice to the rich feast 
spread for him. Politics and war must of necessity be 
referred to, but they are merely incidental to the real 
purpose of the book. In a work dealing with the 
life of one of the greatest warriors and diplomatists of 
his time, his love affairs would have to be noticed 
occasionally, but in their due perspective. The at- 
traction of this book is; and is intended to be, his 
career as the ‘‘most amorous of French Kings”’. 
History is merely thrown in to give an air of 
respectability. There is an appendix at the end giving 
a list of ladies ‘‘ associated with Henri de Navarre”’. 
This list contains sixty names, and must have been 
suggested by the similar catalogue produced by 
Leporello in the first act of ‘‘ Don Giovanni’”’, con- 
taining a full and particular account of all his master’s 
conquests. We are glad to be informed that some of 
these ladies rejected the ‘‘ ever-amorous monarch’s ” 
addresses, while those about whom there is no doubt 
are marked ‘‘ H.”’ (historical) and others ‘‘ doubtful ”’. 
This is all done in the best style of the modern docu- 
mentary school of historians, but the elucidation of 
historical characters was not the object of the book, 
neither for this will it be bought. 

This general criticism applies to the ‘‘ Duc de Riche- 
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lieu ’’, though the sensuality is not here quite so blatant 
throughout. The book is introduced to us as containing 
the history of ‘‘ the most notorious Lovelace of his age, 
who extended his conquests from the coulisses of the 
Opéra to the steps of the Throne, whom Princesses of 
the blood consoled when a prisoner in the Bastille, and 
for the possession of whose heart titled dames con- 
tended with pistols in the Bois de Boulogne’’. The 
reader, therefore, knows what to expect and will get it. 
It is true that we are further informed that the book 
is ‘‘ far from being a chronique scandaleuse ’’ and that 
Richelieu was also a diplomat, a soldier, a duellist, a 
wit and an intriguer at Court; but the principal object 
of this compilation is quite correctly set forth in the 
opening words of the publishers’ introduction quoted 
above. A few examples will show this: On page 25 we 
learn that a certain young lady conceived for Richelieu 
a most violent passion to which he was not slow to re- 
spond, and that before the end of the year 1715, ‘‘ thanks 
to the facilities afforded them by a complaisant waiting- 
woman of her Highness, she had become his mistress ’’. 
This incident is of no ‘“‘ historical ’’ interest whatever, 
although the lady in question was a princess of the blood. 
Of the Comtesse de Polignac we learn that she ‘‘ was a 
lady of Junoesque appearance, with a tall and opulent 
figure, raven tresses, a high colour, a bold black eye and 
a ringing laugh ’’, and also that she ‘‘ had loved many 
others and inaugurated with the Chevalier de Baviére a 
series of liaisons in which the last succeeded the first as 
Louis XV. succeeded Pharamond ’’. It is hardly neces- 
sary to multiply quotations to show the object, style 
and character of this book. Incidentally we learn 
something about the amours of Louis XV. with Madame 
de Chateauroux (who ‘‘ many a time allowed him to tap 
unheeded at her chamber door ’’) and others. But all 
this is not an historical account of Richelieu and his 
contemporaries in any proper sense of the word. It may 
be perfectly justifiable to write the life of a king’s 
mistress or a ‘‘ noted Lovelace ’’ so long as their public 
acts and not their private concerns are the principal 
object of the publication, but where the appeal is to 
sensuality first there is not ‘‘ biography ”’ or ‘‘ history ”’. 

The other two books which we have included in this 
list are of a different type, though they make the 
same appeal to the public. They purport to contain the 
memoirs of contemporaries. One of them is chiefly re- 
markable for the scandalous stories it retails about illus- 
trious personages still living, and the attraction of the 
other is the narration of a string of suggestive incidents 
and love affairs. 

Anyone who knows anything about French and 
English society during the last forty years is well aware 
that Princess Caroline Murat was a person who had 
suffered much and deserved respectful sympathy. It is 
not to be wondered at that in her old age she should 
have written spiteful things about her contemporaries. 
But when she has had the advantage of a writer’s advice 
whose experience should have taught him discretion, she 
right have hoped that he would protect her memory 
by suppressing much that she had set down in a hurry. 
Indeed, Mr. Leighton, the editor, while admitting that 
he induced her to write the ‘‘ Memoirs’’, says that 
had the Princess lived to see her work in proof she might 
have rewritten it or would have omitted or softened 
many comments and criticisms which ‘‘ appear unduly 
harsh or even unkind ’’. This is a very mild way of 
indicating many of the venomous innuendos and re- 
flections against the Empress Eugénie and some most 
cruel charges against her in connexion with the 
Prince Imperial. If the editor had had any real con- 
cern for the reputation of the lady whose memory he was 
bound to respect, he would have withheld the Memoirs 
altogether or published what little matter of genuine 
interest they contain in the very limited form of a maga- 
zine article. There is little new in the stories about the 
Court of the Second Empire, and the majority we have 
here will only appeal to those who are in search of sug- 
gestive matter. It is a pity that Princess Caroline, who 
deserved better things, should have been allowed to pose 
before posterity in the réle of a French Lady Cardigan 
dictating spiteful trivialities. 


Princess Héléne von Racowitza is frankly a déclassée 
and seems to glory in it. Very early in the book we 
learn all about this lady’s amorous propensities, with 
which the world in general really has no concern, 
though no doubt there is a large class of readers who 
will like to hear about them, But we object to their 
being gratified by the publication of books which make no 
appeal to any instinct but the pornozoic, books of no 
literary or artistic quality. The heroine has no claim on 
public attention save for her well-known connexion with 
Ferdinand Lassalle, and this has already been told far 
better by George Meredith in ‘‘ The Tragic Comedians ”’. 
Nobody can be prevented from publishing his Memoirs ; 
we do, however, object to their obtaining readers 
by merely prurient irritation. Princess Héléne informs 
us that she ‘‘has not for one moment repented 
of her naive abandonment amid the scent of blossoms 
and the song of nightingales ’’, and this we quite 
believe. But why publish the life of one courtesan more 
than another? Call this stuff by another name, and its 
sellers and publishers might go to prison for it. But a 
respectable cover can- always save the situation. 
‘* Literature ’’ of this sort gets through: ‘‘ Madame 
Bovary ’’ and ‘‘ Monna Vanna ”’ are barred. 


A MODEL OF ANGLICAN BISHOPS. 


“ Lancelot Andrewes.” By Douglas Macleane. London: 
Allen. 1910. 3s. 6d. net. 


I T is a curious fact that the Reformation in England 

produced no great men. In Germany there was 
Luther, in France Calvin. Against two such men our 
Cromwells and Cranmers cut a poor figure. But when 
it comes to the reaction, the English counter-reformers 
can bear comparison with any in Europe. There is no 
Ignatius Loyola, it is true, among them; they are not 
of such stern stuff; but for all that, their goodly com- 
panionage did as great a work for the Church of 
England as the Company of Jesus for the Church of 
Rome, and did it in a very different way. At the end 
of the sixteenth century the ‘‘ judicious Hooker ’’ pre- 
dicted that the Church of England ‘‘ was not like to 
continue seventy or eighty years, the age of a man’”’. 
For once his judgment was wrong; he could not fore- 
see the influence of Andrewes, Laud, and the first two 
Stuarts. 

James I., Charles I., and Laud are only now begin- 
ning to receive the credit that is due to them. But the 
position of Bishop Andrewes has never been in doubt; 
for while Charles and Laud could not help stirring up 
religious and political strife, his was one of those lovable 
natures that made many friends and few enemies. 
During his lifetime Nonconformists frequently con- 
sulted him, and after his death, men as far apart as 
Pusey and Archbishop Tait have made his ‘‘ Preces Pri- 
vate ’’ their manual of devotion. 

The life, even though it is uneventful, of a man of 
such peculiar charm can bear to be retold. A sympa- 
thetic biographer is all that is needed. Mr. Douglas 
Macleane was therefore sure to succeed ; it needs a sound 
Anglican to write the life of this model of Anglican 
Bishops, and Mr. Macleane could be trusted to treat it 
with distinction. 

The early days of the great seventeenth-century 
Churchmen ran much the same course. Hooker, 
Andrewes, Laud and Jeremy Taylor were all the 
sons of poor parents. George Herbert and Nicholas 
Ferrar were quite exceptional in being well born. But 
a boy of any promise was almost certain to find some 
rich patron to help him to the university. Dr. Thomas 
Watts, Canon of S. Paul’s, did for Andrewes what 
Bishop Jewell had done for Hooker; and there were 
others also ready to help these two poor scholars, as is 
shown by a paragraph in the Towneley manuscripts. 
There, in a list of the bounties of Dr. Robert Nowell to 
Oxford and Cambridge students, are recorded three 
gifts in 1573 to one ‘‘ Rycharde Hooker (or Mr. Huker) 
of Corpus Christie College, Oxford, and to one, Lance- 
lot Andrewes, poor scholar of Pembroke Hall’’. Was 
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ever anyone's charity more discerning? This readiness 
of rich men to help deserving scholars is one of the 
most attractive features of the period. Most of the 
benefactors were Church dignitaries and, in nine cases 
out of ten, pluralists, and it is just because they were 
pluralists that they were in a position to help clever 
young men. Pluralism therefore cannot be condemned 
wholesale. If there had been no pluralists to found 
scholarships and to help poor boys through their univer- 
sity careers, how could Lancelot Andrewes, one of the 
thirteen children of a merchant mariner in Southwark, 
have become the keeper of the King’s conscience, the 
Church of England's apologist and, as Laud wrote in 
his diary, ‘‘ a light of the Christian world ”’ ? 

Doctors Watts and Nowell had not to wait long for 
their protégé’s success. From a Fellowship Andrewes 
passed to the Mastership of his College, from the 
Deanery of Westminster to the Bishoprics of Chichester, 
Ely and Winchester. The single check in his career 
came in 1610 when James, in a temporary fit of Pro- 
testant panic, chose the narrow-minded Abbot to suc- 
ceed Bancroft as Archbishop of Canterbury. To good 
Churchmen James’ choice must have been a grievous 
disappointment. ‘‘ If Andrewes ’’, wrote Heylin, ‘‘ had 
succeeded Bancroft and Laud followed Andrewes, the 
Church would have been settled on so sure a foundation 
that it could not easily have been shaken.’’ Heylin 
raises an interesting question, or rather two interesting 
questions—first, would Andrewes have made a good 
Archbishop of Canterbury ? next, would his appointment 
have saved the Church of England from the dark days 
of the Protectorate? Andrewes himself had probably 
little desire for the primacy; the peace and quiet of 
Chichester was much more in keeping with his life. Of 
his indifference to affairs of State there is a striking 
éxample in his conduct at the Privy Council. ‘‘ He 
would say ’’, Lloyd tells us, ‘‘ when he came to the 
Council Table, ‘Is there anything to be done to-day 
for the Church?’ If they answered ‘ Yea’ then he 
said ‘I will stay ’; if ‘ No’, then he said ‘I will be 
gone’’’. At atime when the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was to no small extent Prime Minister, aloofness 
from current politics was a real disqualification in a can- 
didate for the Archbishopric. In any case even if 
Andrewes had followed Bancroft and proved a successful 
Archbishop, it is difficult to see how the course of the 
seventeenth century in England co Id have been 
changed. The struggle was bound to come, and when 
it came Church and Throne were doomed to stand or 
fall together. At first sight it may seem that the Church 
took a fatal step in allying itself to the cause of the 
royal prerogative. This is only a superficial view. The 
Church was on the side of the Throne, because Church 
and Throne were both fighting for the same cause, the 
Church for the divine right of the Church, the King for 
the divine right of the King, for the principle, in fact, 
that authority descends from above and is not delegated 
from below. If Andrewes had been Archbishop from 
1610 to 1625, the principle must still have been fought 
out. Fortunately for him he did not live to see the final 
conflict, for he died soon after Charles I.’s coronation. 
If he was ‘‘ felix opportunitate mortis ’’, he was equally 
fortunate in the occasion of his life. ‘‘ Blessed art Thou, 
O God ”’, he rightly cried in his ‘‘ Preces Private ”’, 
‘that I should be in peace, not tossed about in 
storms *’. In the strife and turmoil of Charles’ reign, 
much of his quiet influence would have been lost; for 
James’ reign he was exactly fitted. 

At this particular crisis in the Church of England’s 
history, what was wanted was neither the Erastianism 
of Whitgift nor the pains and penalties of Laud. The 
Church needed a pastor of souls and a learned scholar. 
Andrewes was both. if Anglicanism was to continue, 
its doctrinal and historical position needed an autho- 
rised defender. Andrewes was a theologian of Euro- 
pean reputation; no better apologist could have met 
Bellarmine’s arguments or Cartwright’s abuse. Then, 
too, as the greatest linguist of the day he was well 
equipped to preside over the two companies of the 
translators of the Authorised Version. But he was no 
mere scholar. He could hold his own as a popular 


preacher with any of the Dissenters, and although his 
style was cramped and jerky, could draw great con- 
gregations to S. Paul’s and the Abbey. It is worth 
remembering that he would only preach once on 
Sundays—** If he preached twice, he prated onee ’’. 
Preaching was then much accounted of, but, unlike 
many of his contemporaries, he never let la préche take 
the place of la messe. His thoughts on the Holy Com- 
munion are a golden treasury for the Church, and the 
care with which he pieced together her broken ritual 
showed his deep respect for her historic traditions. For 
him, as for Laud, *‘ ceremonies were the hedge that 
fence the substance of religion from all the indignities 
which profaneness and sacrilege too commonly put upon 
it’’. The inventory quoted by Prynne at Laud’s trial 
of the ‘* Chapel and Furniture as it was in use by the 
Right Reverend Father in God, Lancelot Andrewes, 
Lord Bishop, then of Winton ’’, shows how carefully 
he had restored the Catholic ritual. Yet, true to his 
nature, he never attempted to impose uniformity upon 
his diocese ; he was, in Fuller’s words, ‘‘ content with 
the enjoying without the enjoyning ”’. 

In all these respects he possessed the gifts and 
qualities that the times most required. He was, in fact, 
to use a phrase of Taine’s, the very man for the moment 
and the milieu. It is this that gave to what might other- 
wise have been an unknown life its peculiar influence, 
and made a simple-minded Bishop who meddled little 
with affairs of State one of the chief agents in the great 
change that came over the Church of England in the 
seventeenth century. To him it was given to show the 
world that the reformed Church could inspire the life of 
a saint, just as fifteen years later it was given to Laud 
to prove that it could also inspire the death of a martyr. 


AN EAST AFRICAN PEOPLE. 


“With a Prehistoric People: the Akikuyu of British 
East Africa.” By W. Scoresby Routledge and 
Katherine Routledge. London: Arnold. 1910. 
21s. net. 


8 Bees use of general or vague titles for ethnological 
works is to be deprecated. There are very many 
prehistoric peoples in the sense in which the term is 
here used; and the second part of the title better had 
stood by itself. Ethnology is established firmly enough 
to dispense with aids of this kind in serious work; for 
although the present volume is stated to be ‘‘ popular ”’ 
in its aims, it is really a good deal more than this: it 
is an important contribution to science. We have here 
the results of between two and three years spent in close 
touch with a native race, during part of which Mr. 
Routledge had the help of his wife. The importance of 
the part which can be played in ethnographic investiga- 
tion by a woman is not easily exaggerated ; there is not 
merely a doubling of the forces, but departments of 
life and thought are opened to a woman which will 
only be very gradually disclosed to a man, if at all. 
Where the lady has a scientific training, as Mrs. Rout- 
ledge has, we have an ideal partnership for research. 
The method used by Mr. and Mrs. Routledge was that 
one which yields the best results in field-work: they 
made a lengthy stay among one people. The need in 
ethnology to-day is for intensive study ; and the earlier 
methods in which merely the surface of a great number 
ci varying cultures was skimmed is giving way to that 
deeper study, the real meaning of which has been 
earliest recognised in England. Even so in the dis- 
tricts Mr. and Mrs. Routledge studied (which were 
cnly a small part of the Akikuyu country) there were 
considerable divergencies in practice and custom. 

In this intensive method knowledge of the language 
is an important element. The scientific man can, it is 
true, seldom stay more than a comparatively short time 
in his field of work; but this should be enough for the 
acquirement of some knowledge of the native tongue. 
Mr. and Mrs. Routledge had learned the Swahili tongue 
before going out to their field; it is true this is not 
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native to the Akikuyu, but it is the lingua franca of this 
part of Africa; and moreover, being a non-European 
tongue, was immeasurably superior to an instrument 
such as ‘‘ pigeon’’ English. For communicating with 
the older men and women interpreters had to be used; 
presumably these would be Swahili-speaking. 

The Akikuyu were found a truthful and honest 
people. It is sad to think that even in the short time 
they have been in contact with the whites the decay of 
their culture has gone far; ‘‘ to-day it is difficult to 
discover the original mode of government, and the 
shields . . . are decorated with ‘ Reckitt’s Blue’’’. 
We are reminded of the Pacific, where the trade dyes 
are displacing the far better native ones. 

This people inhabits an area just south of the Equator 
between the sea and the Great Lakes; they are an 
agricultural race who have possessed themselves of the 
country by a peaceful penetration. They are very 
prolific, driving before them, as they came from the 
south-east, the Asi, a race of hunters, and the Agumba, 
a dwarf race using stone implements, who have, 
according to tradition, gone ‘‘ west to a big forest ’’. 
The Akikuyu in the known districts are said to number 
half a million. Before the coming of the whites they 
were in unceasing warfare with the Masai, but seem to 
have relied on the difficulties of their mountainous and 
wooded country rather than on their own prowess, 
which accounts for their having no centralised govern- 
ment. This was carried on by councils of old men, 
and there was a vague local grouping of homesteads. 
The same difficulties of their country kept them safe 
from slave-raiding. They speak a Bantu language, 
and are divided into thirteen clans. These clans are 
not local, but regulate marriage and justice (collective 
responsibility), and seem to be totemic. Only some of 
the clans are allowed to eat wild game; but in a list of 
totems given by Mr. Hobley ‘‘ wild game ”’ is the totem 
of one clan only. Men are met with to whom all meat 
is forbidden, and two of the clans may not work iron. 
The notes on totemism are the least satisfactory part 
of this work. One European informant considers that 
there are family totems. 

In Part I. we have an account of the material culture 
of the Akikuyu who are workers in iron. They do not 
seem to have reached a high standard of achievement 
in design; the colours used by them are black, red or 
brown, white qnd blue; the last is introduced. There 
are some godd drawings of their art. They are 
polygamous; a chief’s wife told Mrs. Routledge that 
““we... mever marry anyone we do not want to; 
and . . . we like our husbands to have as many wives 
as possible’’; the idea being that the work is then 
shared by more. 

We find among the Akikuyu a mysterious rite called 
the ‘‘ second birth’’, about which the investigators 
could learn little. This is a ceremony symbolising 
the act of birth which is gone through about the age of 
nine. No one who has not gone through the rite can 
inherit, nor take part in religious rites. Besides this we 
find initiation ceremonies for each sex, whereby they 
become full members of the tribe. There is a belief in 
a supreme God, who is more generally said to dwell on 
Mount Kenya. To him they turn in times of great 
distress ; the offering is a ram, which must have a white 
face and ears unslit. Against the ordinary ills of life 
the dead seem to be appealed to. There also exists 
snake-worship ; but little information could be gleaned 
on this subject. The Akikuyu believe in a personal soul 
surviving after death, but there is no moral retribution 
in the future life nor glorification of the warrior. Mr. 
Routledge gives us thirteen of the Akikuyu tales; one 
of these describes the rescue of a girl from the nether- 
world of the dead by her lover; another is the account 
of a woman whose husbands were turned into hyenas. 

The book is to be commended as on the whole a 
straightforward account of an interesting people and 
the fruits of a careful and sympathetic study. It is well 
illustrated. j 


NOVELS. 


“A Stepson of the Soil.’ By Mary J. H. Skrine, 
London: Arnold. 1910. 6s. 


No outline of the mere facts of this tale of south- 
country rustic life would give a right impression of its 
grip andcharm. To say that it is a story of a runaway 
workhouse waif ‘‘ took on’”’ by the warrener on the 
estate, suspected of petty theft from the ancient couple 
with whom he lodged, and turned out of doors; of the 
ultimate detection through the arts of the local ‘‘ wise 
woman ”’ of the real culprit—the warrener himself, who 
had been losing at cards with the other servants up at 
the Hall—this were to make a quarter-sessions matter 
of it. It is not the facts, but the author’s sympathetic 
insight into the psychology of her characters, especially 
the illiterate ones, that lifts ‘‘ A Stepson of the Soil ”’ 
far above the commonplace realistic ‘‘ study ’’. Not 
often have we come across a more touching presentment 
of the inarticulate soul of the peasant than in her por- 
traits of old Thomas Dallin and Jane his wife—lone- 
some, rugged, each with a tiny hoard of savings in a 
‘* hidyhole ’’ in the cottage. It is pleasant, too, to find 
a picture of the countryside and the country labourer 
left at that and not used as a text ; though the big house 
and the aristocratic parson and the other dreadful con- 
comitants of feudalism are all included in it. From in- 
ternal evidence the book appears to have been written 
at least ten or a dozen years ago, which may partly 
account for its welcome freedom from the too familiar 
signs of hurried production. 


“Service.” By Constance Smedley. London: Chatto 
and Windus. 1910. 6s. 

Some two years ago, reviewing Mrs. Maxwell Arm- 
field’s suffragist story ‘‘ The Daughter ’’, we hinted that 
in spite of its atmosphere of ‘‘ liberty ’’ there was dis- 
cernible an undercurrent of consciousness in its author 
that service might after all be the more perfect freedom. 
It need hardly be said that nothing so delightfully literal 
as the service of the household ‘‘ general ’’ was in the 
mind of the whisperer of that critical aside. Mrs. 
Armfield has now written not only a clever domestic 
novel but a novel in which service—domestic service, 
bien entendu, with cap and apron, a duster and plenty 
of plain cooking—is idealised into the grand rdéle ; and 
the socialist daughter of the house who attends meet- 
ings for the regeneration of the body politic but neglects 
to tidy her bedroom is shown to be but a futile person 
by the side of Phebe, heroine and maid-of-all-work. 
There are two other daughters and two sons besides 
Mrs. Sturge in the family in Willow Square, so that 
Phebe’s hankering for single-handed helpfulness gets 
a good deal of satisfaction ; until at last Tony the artist- 
son marries her and carries her off to a cottage at 
Cuckoofield, from which village she originally came. 
‘** Service ’’ is very bright and idyllic; and the feminist 
weapons of war, if they have not perished, are for the 
nonce prettily turned into cottage-garden pruning- 
hooks. 


“The Master-Girl.” By Ashton Hilliers. 
Methuen. 1910. 6s. 


The stubborn and fearless folk who still contest the 
claims of woman to dominate the world pretend that 
she has never invented anything. But Mr. Hilliers 
has turned their flank. An archeologist who is an 
expert on palzolithic man, specialising in the Mag- 
dalanian period (that of the giant hunters whose 
relics have been found near Mentone) tumbles into a 
cave, and apparently enters into a trance in which he 
shares the life of his favourites. The result is that 
we are given a remarkably interesting story of primi- 
tive man—perhaps the only interesting example of 
a kind of fiction which is generally intolerable. The 
people of this book live in tribal communities, uphold 
the patriarchal system, steal wives from other tribes, 
hunt the cave-bear and give a wide berth to the 
mammoth, and know no weapons but the assegai and 
the throwing-stick. They produce those excellent 
sketches—on bone—of wild animals which can be seen 
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in museums to-day. We find their life a little too like 
that of Red Indians to be quite plausible, in spite of the 
hints borrowed from African and Australian savages 
by the author. But the main point, the triumph of the 
feminist, is that it is a woman who invented the bow 
and arrow. How she came to do it, and what followed 
thereon, are matters that should not be neglected by 
anyone who likes an original and well-written romance. 


“ Kami-No-Michi: The Way of the Gods in Japan.” 
By Hope Huntly. London: Rebman. 1910. 6s. 
The author of this book attempts to do for the Shinto 
of Japan very much what Mr. Fielding Hall has done 
for the Buddhism of Burma, and it is salutary at the 
present moment to be reminded that the country has 
products which cannot be exhibited at Shepherd’s Bush. 
The fiction-form chosen allows Miss Huntly to draw a 
few contrasted types—the old-fashioned gentry who 
cling to ancestral rites, the Europeanised young man 
who is quite willing to turn Christian in order to get 
on, and—a more unexpected figure—the young girl who 
has absorbed the wisdom of the East, is dominated by 
spiritual fervour, and almost persuades an English lady 
missionary that esoterically Shinto and Christianity are 
one. The setting of the drama is picturesque, and the 
book has acertaincharm. But we fear that Shepherd’s 
Bush will be more to the popular taste in England. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“Shots from a Lawyer's Gun.’ By Nicholas Everitt. 5th Edition. 
London: Everett. 1910. 10s. 6d. net. 

As this book since 1900 has gone through five editions, one 
is inclined to suppose that no ‘‘ English Sportsman and his 
Gamekeeper’’, to whom it is dedicated, can be unaware of 
its existence, and of the pleasure and profit of having it in 
his library. If such there be, we would recommend for amuse- 
ment and instruction on all the subjects connected with the 
Game Laws and Sporting Rights over land this fifth edition 
of a book whose success is as surprising as it is deserved. Let 
him know that he may rely upon it for his law; and in proof 
we mention that Mr. Everitt is a member of the firm of 
Messrs. Watson and Everitt, of Norwich and Lowestoft, who 
instructed the Crown lawyers in ‘‘ the great egg case’ two 
years ago, when the head gamekeeper to Sir Walter Gilbey, 
and Millard a sporting journalist, had their conviction con- 
firmed for stealing and receiving over a thousand pheasant’s 
eggs. And he will find plenty of good fun and humorous 
characterisation of types of landlord, sportsman, farmer, 
poacher, and rustic, all of whom Mr. Everitt knows as 
familiarly as he knows the Game Laws. Not all the topics 
can be clothed in humour, and Mr. Everitt never sacrifices 
the idea of practical utility. Having run a considerable 
risk in writing and publishing a readable law book for the 
layman, he is entitled to recall that, after looking askance at 
first, legal reviewers now recommend it as ‘‘an admirable 
résumé of the Game Laws’’, ‘“‘a most useful book’’, and as 
‘*a ready book of reference ’’ to the profession. Greatly 
daring, Mr. Everitt has actually ventured in this edition on 
giving illustrations of his chief characters. We are afraid 
the lawyers will not like this, though laymen will. For 
those who have other editions it must be added that there 
are new chapters in this dealing with the Sportsman and 
his Horse, the Rating of Sporting Rights, and other 
subjects, with Table of Statutes and Cases and an Index. 


“Life-History and Habits of the Salmon, Sea Trout and other 
Freshwater Fish.” By P. D. Mallock. London: Black. 1910. 
One inclines to think that Mr. Mallock has chosen a some- 
what too exhaustive title for his book. The life-history of 
the salmon, sea-trout, and other fresh-water fish has yet to 
be written. It may, it in all probability will, take centuries 
in the writing. One doubts whether it could be done by a 
hundred highly skilled naturalists and men of science giving 
their whole lives to the subject. The truth is we know next 
to nothing of the life-histories of these creatures, of their 
emotions, even of their habits. We do not even know for sure 
why a salmon takes a fly or a prawn, or a Devon minnow. 
We do not know whether the hook is painful to a fish—there 
are signs that it is, there are signs that it is not—we do not 
know what it feeds on in the sea. We do not know what a 
sea-trout feeds on. We do not know whether a samlet must 
feed to live in fresh water. What indeed do we know ?—next 
to nought. One recalls Frank Buckland’s wise saying, that 
he had been studying salmon most of his life, and at the end 
felt he knew nothing. The writer of this notice has been 


studying brook-trout in the south and midlands for five-and- 
twenty years, and he feels he has not made great progress. 
But though Mr. Mallock cannot give us the life-history of 
these fish his notes on the salmon are really most valuable, 
they are original and exact, and they are illustrated by a 
series of photographs of matchless merit for their purpose. 
Mr. Mallock’s is the first serious effort, so far as we know, 
to deal with scientific exactness on the question of the 
salmon’s increase after its first return from the sea. The 
photographs have been most admirably reproduced by half- 
tone process. The book really is indispensable to every student 
of the salmon. 


‘Letters to a Salmon-fisher’s Sons.” By A. H. Chaytor. London: 
Murray. 1910. 9s. net. 

This book has some capital hints to beginners in salmon- 
fishing and is lightly written. Salmon-anglers are as 2 
rule wealthy people, a clean-run fish costing the tenant of 
the water anything from a sovereign to fifty sovereigns. 
Fifty may be about the maximum with a few rare excep- 
tions, but it is pretty safe to assume that a good spring fish 
on a first-class Scottish river averages, say, five sovereigns. 
cost to the tenant of the water. So that nine shillings is- 
not an excessive sum to ask for a work on salmon-fishing. 
One inclines to think, however, that the prices of books- 
to-day are tending to be far too high. Only a rich man, or 
a man who has a certain income and no expenses to speak 
of, can afford to give nine or ten shillings for a book, unless 
it be a choice old edition which will improve in value by 
keeping. The vast majority of half-guinea books to-day are- 
remaindered at a few shillings within two or three years of 
their publication. There is surely something quite wrong 
in this arrangement. 

‘Life of William MacGillivray.” By William MacGillivray. 
Murray. 1910. 10s. 6d. net. 

This account of a true naturalist was well worth writing. 
The author has drawn from two volumes of journals and 
from MacGillivray’s books and other sources, and the result 
is a distinctly entertaining book. MacGillivray belonged to 
the old school of naturalists who saw everywhere in Nature 
a benign Creator’s hand; he saw things in the light of 
Gilbert White, Knapp, and others of the same genre. 
‘** Everything, as it existed, was to him the direct result of 
an original forth-putting of creative power and design, while- 
his reverence for that Power increased as his scientific know- 
ledge deepened and widened.’’ There is a delightful flavour 
about the work of this old school, and MacGillivray is 
no exception. As an observer he was very strong. 
In a book called ‘‘ Natural History of Deeside’’ there is a 
fine description of the chase of a lark by a hawk—un- 
fortunately the author of the ‘ Life of William Mac-. 
Gillivray ’’ fails to give the name of the species of hawk. 
It holds the reader almost breathless to the close. The lark. 
escapes, and a feeling of relief and even joy comes to one. 
There is a reproduction of MacGillivray’s sketch in the- 
British Museum of a cuckoo being fed by a meadow-pipit. 
In it the pipit stands facing the cuckoo. It is rare to see a 
cuckoo fed thus; the small bird, as a rule, stands on the 
shoulder or back of the cuckoo in feeding it. 


‘Ponce de Leon: The Rise of the Argentine Republic’ (London: 
Laurie. 1910. 12s. 6d. net) is a new edition of a book long 
out of print, which tells in quite dramatic form the story of 
the British capture of Buenos Ayres and the beginning of tho- 
Argentine Republic. It has been reissued in connexion 
with the Argentine Centenary. 


‘* Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1 Adut. 


This number contains an article of singular interest; 
written by a country doctor, -M. Labat, who is certainly 
not without considerable literary gifts. It deals with the- 
gradual abandonment of the land which is taking place in 
the district formerly known as the Province of Gascony. 
The educated and intelligent middle class, which formerly 
lived on or by the land and formed a society of their own 
in the small country towns, has almost vanished. But the 
strange thing is that the peasants threaten to follow their 
example. This is remarkable, because not only is the soil 
peculiarly productive in that favoured region, but, owing to 
the decline of population, the holdings are nearly all of quite 
a respectable size. The younger generation prefer to be any- 
thing rather than dwellers and workers on the land. This 
the doctor attributes in great measure to faulty education, 
the mistakes both of the system and the individual masters. 
They hold up a country life on all occasions as a distinctly 
inferior thing to pursuits supposed to be nfore ‘“ intel- 
lectual’’, nor is any attempt made to interest children in 
nature. History, too, might be taught, with a local applica- 
tion and local illustrations. This is all true, and does not: 
apply to France alone. 
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THE AUGUST REVIEWS. 


The question of imperial defence is dealt with this month 
in a number of careful articles. The general tone is one of 
despair. | As to the Navy, ‘‘ Dreadnought ’’ in the ‘‘ National 
Review’ censures both parties for neglect and folly. The 
present Government devote immense ingenuity to concealing 
the facts; the Opposition forbear to press the Government 
too hard. It is politically dangerous to neglect the building 
of Dreadnoughts ; the Tory party, he says, see that ; but the 
‘“‘ demobilisation and reduction of the fleet began under Mr. 
Balfour’s Premiership”’. In fact, ‘‘ of all trades politics is 
the most disreputable’’. The writer says that a loan of 
fifty millions is immediately necessary, whilst fifty to one 
hundred millions represent the price we shall have to pay 
for an eight years’ naval policy largely based on ‘‘ chicanery, 
imposture, prevarication, evasion, injustice, and broken 
pledges’’. In the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’ Mr. Harold Frazer 
Wyatt writes an interesting article on the ‘‘ Unguarded 
Spaces of the Sea’’. If war broke out to-morrow, as the fleet 
is at present arranged, British shipping would everywhere be 
at the mercy of its foes. We should have, according to Mr. 
Wyatt’s calculation, only four armoured and twenty-three 
protected cruisers to save our shipping at the moment of out- 
break. Lord Charles Beresford said, ‘‘ We are not a one- 
Power standard in small cruisers’’. It was laid down 
in 1908 in the ‘‘ Declaration of London’”’ that foodstuffs are 
to be treated as contraband of war, and that all Governments 
might convert their merchantmen into men-of-war as soon as 
war was declared; British commerce caught unprepared 
would suffer so greatly that famine prices would be inevitable. 
The first step towards remedying this state of things should be 
the building of eighteen second-class cruisers each year. The 
‘‘English Review’’ considers more what the Germans are 
doing than what we are failing to do. The new naval spirit 
in Germany (Flottengedanke) is analysed, and its conse- 
quences measured. British safety lies in taking the question 
out of party politics and putting it, as the Germans have 
done, in the security of law. A Naval Act laying down a 
settled standard, and financed by an emergency loan, would 
take from Germany all hope of becoming our equal upon the 
sea. The ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’ is less pessimistic in tone than its 
contemporaries. Admiral Mahan is roughly criticised by 
** Excubitor’’ for his articles in the ‘‘ Daily Mail” on the 
decay of British sea-power and the rise of the German fleet. 
Admiral Mahan, says ‘‘ Excubitor’’, forgets that Germany 
is running into debt, that there are Socialists who are waiting 
for their chance to cut down expenses, and that in England 
both parties are agreed that the Navy must be kept up to full 
strength. entaet need not fear because she is stronger now 
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than she was thirty years ago. Mr. George F. Shee, also in 
the ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’, writes of national service as the com- 
plement of the Navy. The great argument for a strong home 
army is that it adds to the efficiency of the fleet. Without 
such an army the fleet is tied to the shores, and is not so free 
to attack as it would be if a raid upon Great Britain could 
be effectively dealt with on land. The present Territorial 
force is inadequate for this purpose. Mr. Shee calculates 
that it would be 160,000 men short of the number required to 
deal with an invasion of 70,000 trained men. Mr. Asquith 
has himself admitted that the least we must have is a home 
force able to cope with an invading army of this size. 

Mr. ©. J. O'Donnell has an article in the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century ’’ on ‘“‘ Ireland and Conservatism ’’ which is intended 
as an appeal to the Conservative and Irish parties to find a 
working compromise of their differences in the interests of 
both Ireland and Conservatism. Mr. O’Donnell has become 
an ardent tariff reformer, and explains how the “ Daily 
News’’, the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette’’, and Mr. Chiozza 
Money converted him from ‘‘the pure salt of Cobdenism”’ 
which places the food of the people at the mercy of foreign 
trusts. Manchester has ruined our agriculture and is now 
ruining our cattle-raising. ‘‘ The representatives of Ireland 
must unite with the Conservatives of England to protect all 
their chief industries.’"” Mr. O’Donnell forgets apparently 
that the ‘‘ representatives of Ireland’’ have so little regard 
for anything outside their own party interests that they were 
not even prepared to stand between Ireland and the Budget. 
Apart altogether from the question as to what view the Con- 
servatives would take of Mr. O’Donnell’s suggestion, little 
in the way of support for a constructive policy is to be ex- 
pected from a party which would not use its power to reject 
the Radical policy of destruction. Ireland must change her 
representatives if the Unionist party is to work with them. 
While Mr. O'Donnell has been discovering certain almost 
elementary truths as to the effects of Free Trade on British 
industry, Mr. A=neas O'Neill has been investigating the 
effects of the opposite system in Germany. He has made 
another discovery: that there is a revolt against protection 
in Germany, and that Germany has progressed not because 
of but in spite of her tariffs. Mr. O’Neill, also in the 
Nineteenth Century ’’, draws a very gruesome picture of 
the lot of large numbers of German working men, and attri- 
butes their troubles to protection. He has gone about search- 
ing for the worst, and suggests that, bad as are the things he 
has seen, the very worst has been carefully concealed by a 
sensitive people. Would Mr. O’Neill have us believe that 
the general condition of the lower classes in Germany to-day 
is not a vast improvement on that of twenty or thirty years 
ago? Protection has brought some evils, no doubt, but 
without protection Germany would not be the Power she is; 
and if there be any real sign of revolt it is not against Pro- 
tection, but against the excessive taxation which Protection 
has been called upon to make good. In the ‘ Fortnightly ”’ 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc tackles the question of death duties and 
capital, and tries to show when capital taken by the State 
from the individual ceases to be capital. His general con- 
clusion is that until or unless the State adopts ‘‘a policy of 
reproductive expenditure there must be a small but appre- 
ciable drain upon the capital of the country ”’. 

Sir Horace Plankett’s work in promoting the “ rural 
reconstruction” of Ireland, and its importance both to 
Ireland and as an object-lesson to other parts of the empire, 
is explained by Colonel Henry Pilkington in the ‘‘ Nine- 
teenth Century’’. Sir Horace Plunkett long ago shared the 
view of the Chinese philosopher that ‘‘ the wellbeing of a 
people is like a tree: agriculture is its roots, and manufac- 
tures and commerce are its life’’, and the success of his 
efforts in Ireland to embody that view in practical adminis- 
tration has no doubt been largely responsible for the newly 
awakened interest in the peasantry, which would find prac- 
tical expression in ownership as opposed to private tenancy. 
Sir Gilbert Parker in the ‘‘ National’? examines the 
report of the Board of Agriculture on small holdings, 
and summarises his conclusions thus: ‘‘ (1) The distribution 
of the land in small farms will produce the same results 
here as abroad—stimulation of energy, intensive culture, 
larger employment; (2) co-operation is essential to the 
success of any scheme of small farming, whatever be the 
form of tenure; (3) education must be more practical; 
(4) State tenancy imposes heavier burdens on the cultivators 
than private tenancy; (5) under a well-devised scheme of 
land purchase the occupiers can become owners of the land 
on terms as easy or more easy than they now have as per- 
petual rent-payers.’’ The ‘‘ English Review ”’ is less political 
than usual, a severely statistical article on the Weight of the 
Electorates, by Mr. H. James Robinson, standing alone. 

Sir Courtenay Ilbert in the ‘‘ Contemporary ”’ gives some 
account of the ancient practice of conferences between the two 


Houses of Parliament, and asks why the procedure which 
played so important a part in the parliamentary history of 
the seventeenth century has fallen into decay. One reason, 
he says, is that the procedure became too stiff and formal to be 
of practical use, another that in the eighteenth century the 
two Houses were drawn from the same classes and reflected the 
same interests so largely that there was never any real con- 
flict. Whether Sir Courtenay Ilbert would wish the con- 
ferences to be revived he does not say. ‘‘ Blackwood” in a 
very able article indicates some of the difficulties in the way 
of reconciling constitutional checks upon hasty legislation 
with Radical impatience. To define by statute what amounts 
to present practice—that a measure passed by two successive 
Houses of Commons should become law automatically—would 
not satisfy the Radicals, and the agitation would continue. 
But no step must be taken which would eliminate from 
political affairs ‘‘the higher grades of society, all the high 
breeding, habits of thought, manners and refinement which 
distinguish aristocracies, and with them the political sagacity 
and practical wisdom for which they have been equally 
famous’’. ‘ Blackwood” finds object-lessons in France 
and America. ‘‘ Both Renan and de Tocqueville agree that 
the divorce of the aristocracy from politics and government 
was the remote cause of the French Revolution’’. The pro- 
cess in Great Britain, already carried too far, will be carried 
further if the Radicals win the next election. ‘‘ Break the 
links which still connect together the rural population and 
the aristocracy and the way will lie open to an attack upon 
their estates for which it could then be shown that they no 
longer rendered any public service.’’ Are we, asks ‘‘ Black- 
wood ’’, prepared to change ‘‘our old England’’ for ‘“‘a 
spick-and-span product of modern Radical philosophy as cold, 
as ugly, and as comfortless as a bed of stones ?”’ 

Among the articles of a holiday character are two by Mr. 
P. A. Vaile on golf—one in the ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’, the other in 
the ‘‘Contemporary’’. Mr. A. Wedderburn writes in the 
‘*National’’ on the Homes and Haunts of Ruskin, Mr. 
Frank Harris continues his Women of Shakespeare studies 
in the ‘‘ English Review’’, and Mr. Gilfrid Hartley, in 
‘* Blackwood ’’ describes some of his experiences of snipe and 
wildfowl shooting in the West of Ireland. 


For this Week’s Books see page 214. 
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“THE DOCTOR’S LASS” 


(, “We offer Mr. E. C. Booth our 
congratulations” is the sentence with 
which The Pall Mall Gazette ends 
its review of “THE DOCTOR'S 
LASS,” the new novel by the author 
of “The Cliff End.” 


Yorkshire novel, “THE 
DOCTOR'S LASS,” should have all 
the success of its predecessor—and 
its success was phenomenal both in 
this country and in America. The 
first large edition is almost exhausted. 


@, Another novel of a different kind 
is “THE POOL OF FLAME,” 
a modern romance in the Dumas 
manner by Louis J. Vance, the 
author of Terence O’Rourke. The 
same redoubtable adventurer is the 
hero of the new book. Each book is 
six shillings. 


GRANT RICHARDS, 7 Carlton St., S.W. 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905.) 


The only Illustrated Record of Monthly Events 
in the Army and Navy, the Territorial Forces, and 
the Naval Reserves, in existence. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


which can commence with any number, 8/6 per annum, 
post free 

The “ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” is published on the Second or Third 
Friday of each month, in time to catch the Indian and Colonial Mails, 

It can be ordered through any Newsagent, or will be sent direct from the Office 
if required. 

A Specimen Copy, Scale of Charges for Advertisements, &c., will Fe sent on 
receipt of Eightpence-halfpenny, addressed to Tue MANAGER, Offices of the 
ARMY CuRronicLe (Department R.S.), 111 Jermyn Street, St. James's, 

on, S.W. 


PRICE 2/- NET; POST FREE, 2/23, 


Inferences at Bridge 


By W. DALTON, 


Author of “'SATURDAY' BRIDGE." 


“Inferences at Bridge ” appeared in the SATURDAY 
REVIEW. The articles have been revised, with additions 
by the author, and are issued in handy form by 

THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Fiction 
Lauristons (John Oxenham) ; The Little Company of Ruth (Annie 
E. Holdsworth). Methuen. 62. each. 


The Mummy Moves (Mary Gaunt). Werner Laurie. 6s. 

Jehanne of the Golden Lips (Frances G. Knowles-Foster). 
and Boon. 6s. 

Not Guilty (W. E. Norris). Constable. 6s. 

Chickens Come Home to Roost (L. B. Hilles 8) 5 A Border Scourge 
(Bertram Mitford); the Transit of Souls (John Henry 
Willmer). Long. 6s. each. 

Sir Roger Keyne (H. Maxwell); Marquess Splendid (Annie O. 
Tibbits). "Dighy, Long. 6s. each. 

NaturaL AND SPORT 


Life and Sport on the Norfolk Broads in the Golden Days (Oliver 
G. Ready). Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS 
Modern Tariff History (Percy Ashley). 


Scnoot Booxs 

Great Britain and Ireland (John E. Morris). 
University Press. 

A History of the British Dominions Beyond the Seas, 1558-1910 
(Avary H. Forbes), 22. 6d. net; The Junior Scientific Geo- 
graphy, Book I., The British Isles (Ellis W. Heaton). 1s. 
net. Ralph, Holland. 

ScreNcE AND PHILOSOPHY 

Descriptive Sociology ; or, Groups of Sociological Facts (classified 

and arranged by Herbert Spencer). Williams and Norgate. 


Mills 


Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 


Cambridge : At the 


21s. net. 
TRAVEL 
Mountain Adventures af Home and Abroad (George D. Abraham). 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 
VERSE 
England’s Son and other Poems (Maxwell Gray). Digby, Long. 
3s. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Bacon is Shake-Speare (Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence Bart.). Gay 
and Hancock. 2s. 6d. net. 
Legally Dead (Marcia Hamilcar). 
Modern Outlook, A (J. A. Hobson). 

net. 

Night Operations for Infantry (Colonel C. T. Dawkins C.M.G.). 
Gale and Polden. 1s. 6d. net. 

Production of the Printed Catalogue, The (Alex. J. Philip). 
Atkinson. 5s. net. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR AUGUST = American Historical 
Review, $1; The Socialist Review, 6d.; The Geographical 
Journal, 2s. ; The Hindustan Review, 8 annas ; Current Litera- 
ture, 25¢.; Scotia, 6d. net; The Country Home, 6d. net; 
Journal of the Burma Society, 2s. 6d. net; The Architectural 
Review, 1s. net. The Librarian, 6d. 


CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUE 


25% DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., about to remove from No. 37 
to No. 43 Piccadilly, will send Parts I. and II. of the 
above on application. 


VACATION BROWSING FOR THE LAWYER. 


The LAW QUARTERLY for JULY 
includes Articles by 
The Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. PROMOTION OF PEACE. 
FRANK EVANS ° WHAT Is A CoMPANy? 


JacKson WOLFE . EXEMPTIONS FROM DEATH 
DUTIES. 


A. V. Dicey, K.C. ° ‘ » Locus Recit AcTuM. 

** The lawyer will browse on the book reviews.” —Saturday Review, Aug. 6, 1910. 
Price 5s. (post free for cash, 4s. 3d.); 
Annual Subscription, 12s. 6d. 

STEVENS & SONS, Ltd., 119 & 120 Chancery Lane, London. 


Cloth, 2s. net. 


THE SORROWS 
OF IRELAND. 


y PAT,” Author of ** Economics for Irishmen.”” 


Ouseley. 5s. net. 
Herbert and Daniel. 5s. 


Paper, Is. net, 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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JOHN NEW BOOKS 
PUBLISHED AND IN PREPARATION 


UPS AND DOWNS OF A WANDERING LIFE. By Watter Seymour. With Photogravure 
Portrait. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE LIFE OF MARIE AMELIE, Last Queen of the French, 1782-1866. With 
some Account of the Principal Personages at the Courts of Naples and France in her time, and of the Careers of her Sons and 
Daughters. By C. C. DYSON, Author of ‘‘ Madame de Maintenon.” Illustrated from Photographs of her Neapolitan and 

_ Sicilian Homes, Portraits of Herself and Family, and other Personages famous in the History of France. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


GLIMPSES OF EAST AFRICA AND ZANZIBAR. By _With 58 


Illustrations from Photographs anda Map. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 4 “hea 


SICILIAN WAYS AND DAYS. By Loutse Caico. An Interesting and truly descriptive Work of 
Sicilian Peasant and Provincial Life, Manners and Customs. The Authoress has had exceptional facilities for studying the Rural 
Life and Customs of the People. With 128 unique Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


LE DUC de MORNY, the Brother of an Emperor and the Maker of an Empire. 
By FREDERIC LOLIEE. English Version by BRYAN O'DONNELL, M.A. With numerous Portraitsjof the Celebrities of 
that Period. This Work is based upon Family Papers and the Archives of the French Home Office. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


FARTHEST WEST: Life and Travel in the United States. By C. Recinatp Enock, 
F.R.G.S., Author of ‘* The Andes and the Amazon,” * Peru,” ‘* Mexico,” &c. With 32 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs 
anda Map. Demy 8vo. I5s. net. 


MADAME DU BARRY. By Epsonp and JuLes pz Goncourt. With Photogravure Portrait and 


numerous other Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


D’ORSAY; or, The Complete Dandy. By W. Teicnmoutnu Snore, Author of ‘ Charles 


Dickens and his Friends,” ‘‘ Canterbury,” &c, With Photogravure Portrait and numerous other Portraits. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


STORIES OF SOCIETY. By Cuartes Epwarp JeRNINGHAM (‘‘ Marmaduke” of Zruth). With 


numerous Portraits. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


THE MEMOIRS OF ALBERT PULITZER. By his Son, Watter Putitzer. With Photo- 


gravure and numerous other Portraits. Demy 8vo. about 16s. 


PRINCE TALLEYRAND AND HIS TIMES: from the Reign of Louis XV. to the 
Second Empire. By FREDERIC LOLIEE. English Version by BRYAN O'DONNELL, M.A. This work contains 
material from recently discovered documents, now made public for the first time. With numerous Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


PHILIPPA OF HAINAULT AND HER TIMES. By B. C. Harpy, Author of ‘The 
Princesse de Lamballe.”” With Photogravure and other Portraits. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 


ECHOES OF WHISTLER. By Louis C. ALtexanper, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
PONIES, AND ALL ABOUT THEM. By Fraxx Townenp Barton, M.R.C.V.S., Auth r of 


‘Terriers : their Points and Management.” With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. _ 


THE MAGIC OF SPORT: Mainly Autobiographical. ¥By Nat Goutp. QWith {Photo- 


gravure Portrait and over 50 Illustrations of notable Sportsmen, Horses, and Places. , Demy 8vo. F2s. 6d. net. 


BRITTANY TO WHITEHALL: Life of Louise Renée de Kéroualle, Duchess of 
Portsmouth. By Mrs. COLQUHOUN GRANT, Author of ‘* French Noblesse of the Eighteenth Century,” ‘* Mother 
of Czars,” ‘*Queen and Cardinal,” ‘* Quaker and Courtier.” With Photogravure Portrait and other rare Portraits and 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE GILDED BEAUTIES OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. By FRrépéric Lotife. English 
Version by BRYAN O’DONNELL, M.A. With 34 Portraits of the Beauties of that period. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE REAL FRANCIS JOSEPH: The Private Life of the Emperor of Austria. 
By HENRI de WEINDEL. English Version by PHILIP W. SERGEANT. With Photogravure and 44 other Portraits. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF SPAIN, 1802-1906. By Racner Cuattice, 
Author of “Spanish Protestants in the Sixteenth Century,” and Collaborator in the ‘‘ Historians’ History of the World.” With 
30 Illustrations. Demy Svo. 15s. net. 


ETON MEMORIES. By an Ovp Eronian. With 13 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


MATILDA, COUNTESS OF TUSCANY. By Mary E. Huppy With 4 Photogravure 
Plates. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Times says :—‘‘ Until the appearance of the volume now before us there has not been in England any important study of Matilda, the ‘Grande Contessa’ 

of Tuscany. Mrs. Huddy’s choice of a subject is a clever one.” 


JOHN LONG’S LATEST SIX-SHILLIN 


NOVELS 


THE TENDER PASSION ... Francis THE TEST .. Jane Adams 
A BORDER SCOURCE .._... _.... Bertram Mitford THE UNWEDDED BRIDE William R. Cullen 
THE TRANSIT OF SOULS John Henry Willmer THE RELENTLESS GODS Ethel Duff-Fyfe 
CHICKENS COME HOME TO ROOST t. B. Hilles SAMUEL, THE SEEKER... ... ... Upton Sinolair 
RANCHER CARTERET .. ..._... Harold Bindloss TO JUSTIFY THE MEANS... ...._—..... By a Poor 
THE WIFE OF COLONEL HUSHES .. Hubert Waics THE DUPLICATE DEATH vs ass Ae Ce Fox-Davios 
HYPOCRITES AND SINNERS ..__... Violet Tweedale MISS ARBUTHNOT . 
THE PURPLE BUTTERFLY _... Mrs. Henry Tippett THE MODEL IN GREEN... ..._... Harry Tighe 
A GIRL OF TO-DAY... ...... L. T. Meade THE SUPREME POWER ... Mabel Katherine Phillips 
A SEALED VERDICT... Lawrence L. tynch THE CAREER OF FREDA ... @, Russell Beardmore 


JOHN LONG, LTD., 12, 13, 14 Norris Street, Haymarket, Lonpon. 
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| 8th Impression Now Ready (with extra 
chapters on Auction Bridge). 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON. 


Is the Best Book 
on the Best Game. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
the work. 


“*SATURDAY’ BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. It 

is the leading Bridge Authority, and takes its name from 

the ‘‘SATURDAY REVIEW,” in which its chapters 
appeared. 


Of all Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d., 
direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE 
Sport Politi 
SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES, 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM, 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HUNTING, LAWN TENNIS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ Tuk BysTANDER,” you READ It. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘*GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


LA REVUE POLITIQUE ET LITTERAIRE 


REVUE BLEUE 


FONDEE EN 1863. — pIRECTEUR : FéLIxX 


Est a la téte des Revues frangaises — depuis pris d'un demi-sidcle — 

2 parl’honorabilité, la variété et I'éclat de sa rédaction. 

Chaque semaine elle publie de brillants articles diplomatiques et 
politiques; une nouvelle ou un roman ; de spirituelles critiques /itté- 
raire, dramatique et artistique; des études d'histoire, de philoso- 
phie; une poésie; une chronique sur la vie parisienne ; etc. 

Ses collaborateurs sont des Membres de |’Académie frangaise, 
de l'Institut, du Parlement, de l'Université, etc. 

Elle est indispensable aux Anglais, qui désirent se tenir au 
courant de la littérature, de l'art et de la politique de la France, 

Abonnement : six mois, 20 fr.; un an, 35 fr. 
PARIS — 41 dis, rue de Chateaudun — PARIS 
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NOW READY. 


New and Cheaper €dition. 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 
By ALEX. INNES SHAND. 


With a Memoir by Sir RowLanp BLENNERHASSETT. 


Two charming Plates in Colours. 
Two Portraits and other Illustrations. 


All who love gossip about old-world travel, water- 
ways, gardens, fashions, and sport should secure 
a copy of the New and Cheaper Edition of 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 


3S. 6d. net. Originally published at 10s. 6d. net. 


A delightful gift-book. The New Edition in all 
except the cover is practically identical with the old, 
and is one-third the price. 


CONTENTS: 
CHAP. 


I. MEMORIES OF GARDENS— 
I. MY GARDEN AND AVIARY 
Il, SCOTTISH GARDENS. 
Ill. COTTAGE GARDENS. 
Iv. ON THE CONTINENT. 


II. THE TRAMP IN SUMMER. 


III. SCOTTISH GAMES— 
I. GOLF. 
Il. CURLING. 
Ill. THE*OLD BOWLING GREEN. 


IV. ANGLING RECOLLECTIONS. 
V. THE LAST OF THE ROAD. 
VI. OLD WATERWAYS. 


VIL THE OLD RIVIERA. 
VIII. MANNERS— 
I. DRESS. 


Il. DEPORTMENT. 
III. CONVERSATION. 


IX. THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SQUIRE. 


ILLUSTRATIONS : 
OAKDALE, EDENBRIDGE. By W. Alister Macdonald. 


PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, aged 73. From a Photograph 
by E. Janet Campbell Colquhoun. 


STRALOCH, ABERDEENSHIRE. By D. S. MacColl. 
PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, aged 42. 


VIEW FROM BALCONY, VILLA FALCONE, SORRENTO. By 
Elizabeth Blanche Shand. 


BARRA CASTLE, ABERDEENSHIRE. By D. S. MacColl. 


TAIL PIECES BY DONALD MACLAREN ; AND A PICTURE OF 
THE OLD BEECH TREE AT STRALOCH. Drawn from a 
Photograph taken by J. Henderson, of Aberdeen. 


The book is not a mere collection of essays ; it is 
intended as a memorial to one whose friends, personal 
and literary, were legion. 


Order of your bookseller, or direct from thz Office, 
3s. 10d. post free. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO, 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Pe 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE 


RUBBER 


WORLD. 


One Penny. 


Every Thursday. 


“That well-informed paper,” says THE FINANCIER. 


PRINCIPAL 


MARCH 31: 


Rubber an Imperial Asset : an Interview with Sir 
Frank Swettenham, G.C.M.G. 


The Merits of Wild Rubber. 


APRIL 7: 
Will the Boom Last ? 


The Future of Rubber: an Interview with Mr. | 


Alexander Bethune. 
The Merits of Plantation Rubber. 
APRIL 14: 
The Chances of Synthetic Rubber. 
Brazil v. Malaya: an Interview with the Com- 
missioner for Brazil. 
The Valuation of Rubber Companies.—I. 
APRIL 21: 
The Essequibo Promotion Methods. 
A Man of Many Parts: Mr. J. T. Grein. 
The Valuation of the Merlimau. 
APRIL 28: 
Vive le Caoutchouc! 


Rubber in Liberia: an Interview with Mr. J. C. | 


Crommelin. 
The Valuation of the Malacca. 


MAY 5: 
**Bears” and Sore Heads. 


Rubber in the West Indies: an Interview with | 
Mr. Algernon E. Aspinall. 


The Valuation of the Seafield. 


MAY 12: 
The Question of Manuring. 


Rubber in Ceylon: an Interview with Mr. W. M. | 


Leake. 
The Valuation of the Mount Austin. 
MAY 19: 
No Cause for Pessimism. 
The Valuation of the Selangor. 
The Manihot Glaziovii. 
MAY 26: 
Sumatra, Surinam and Java. 
Mincing Lane and Rubber: an Interview with 
Mr. Patrick Gow. 
The Valuation of the Dangan. 
JUNE 2: 
East Coast of Sumatra Estates. 
Points for Planters: an Interview with Professor — 
Wyndham R. Dunstan. | 
The Valuation of the Beverley. 


CONTENTS: 


| JUNE 9: 
Nothing Like Rubber. | 


Mr. Lawson’s Anti-Rubber Bias. 

Rubber in Mexico: an Interview with Mr. Manuel 
Diaz Barriga. 

The Valuation of the London Asiatic. 


JUNE 16: 
The Rubber Outlook. 
British West Africa and Rubber. 
The Valuation of the Jong Landor. 
JUNE 23: 
Looking to the Future. 
The Truth about Synthetic Rubber. 
The Valuation of the Lewa. 


JUNE 30: 


Two Mountains of Impudence. 
Rubber in Southern India. 
The Valuation of the Mkumbi. 


JULY 7: 
The Question of Labour. 
Plantation Management: an Interview with Mr. 
Francis Pears. 
The Valuation of the Seaport. 


JULY 14: 


Oil from Hevea Seeds. 

Rubber in the Congo: An Interview with 
Monsieur E. Pollet. 

The Valuation of the Inch Kenneth. 


JULY 21: 


Rubber is All Right. 
Principal Rubber-Producing Trees. 
The Management of Malacca: an Interview with 
Mr. Harold C. Stewart. 
JULY 28: 
The Rivals--Wild and Plantation. 
Improving the Manihot. 
Estate Valuation. 
AUGUST 4: 
An Uncertain Outlook. 
Wild Rubber on the Amazons: an Interview with 
Mr. J. Simao da Costa. 
The Valuation of the Batu Tiga. 


_ AUGUST 11: 


The Vine and the Machine. 
Plantation Rubber on the Amazons _ II 
Rubber Diseases and Defects. 


Company Meetings, Market Reports,” Correspondence, &c. 


The price of No. I (March 31), containing the much quoted interview with 
Sir Frank Swettenham, is now 2d., post free 234. 


Subscription: 6 Months, 3s. 3d. (Abroad, 4s. 4d.) 


THE RUBBER WORLD, 1o KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 


Prepared under the Editorship of Prof. J. R. A1inswortu Davis, M.A., with the 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— 

A. C. D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
O. T. JONES, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc., formerly Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; J. H. SEIAX BY, B.Sc, 
Lecturer in Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc.. Lecturer 
in Geology and Geography in University College, Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Zoology in University College, Cardiff ; 
J. M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent 
of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of Science, Dublin; 
BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry in the University 
of Liverpool; J. W. FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of ‘‘ Modern Power-Generators,” &c. 


The work sums up 
in an accurate and yet 
a readable fashion the 
present state of know- 
ledge in Astronomy, 


Briefly, its object is 


to give a connected 
account of present-day 
science, with special 


Geology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Botany, Zoo- reference to its in- 
logy, Biology, Physio- fluence on modern life. 
logy, Medicine and Articles are included 
Surgery, Anthropo- on :— 
logy, and Ethnology. 
The Nature and Cause of | Electrons and Their Work. The Submarine. 
Sun Spots. The Physics of Soap Bubbles. Plant Associations. 
Origin of the Solar System. | The Spectroscope and Spectra. Strange Extinct Animals. 
Origin of Mountains. Dispersal of Seeds and Fruits. Evolution of the Animal Kingdom. 
The Ice Age. The Eggs of Deep Sea Fish. The Progress of Scientific Agri- 
The Nature of Volcanoes | Serum Treatment of Diseases. culture. 
and Earthquakes. The Importance of Heredity. The Village Community. 
The Nature of Matter. The Theory of Natural Selection. | The Life History of the Eel. 
The Réntgen Rays and | The Finsen Light and X-rays. Progress of Sanitary Science. 
Radiography. The Cradle of the Human Race. The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages. 
The Properties of Radium. The Races of Mankind. Aeroplanes and Dirigible Balloons. 
Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. 
ELEGANT .- SIMPLE ... IDEAL. 
CHURCH STREET, FORDINGBRIDGE, HANTs. 


“Dear Sir,—I received this morning Vol. I. of ‘Science in Modern Life,’ 
and this afternoon have been carefully perusing same. 

‘* At the first sight of the book I was struck with its elegant finish and binding, 
and with the magnificence of the plates, but as soon as I had found a chapter 
that I was interested in, and settled down to read, I was agreeably surprised 
to find simple language and an absence of all unnecessary teratology. 

‘*It is a book worthy to be found in a student's treasures, and an ideal 
addition to his library. I hope it will receive the success it deserves. 

** Yours truly (Sgd.) G. W. SIMS.” 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE will be completed in six large and sumptuously 
bound volumes measuring 10x7 in. The first volume contains two large folding maps, Pog 
19 full-page plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. Volume III. is now ready. «@~ came on fs 
Vol. IV. in a few days. Remaining 2 volumes quarterly. YY List of | Sub- 
It is only necessary to send 6/- with order to become Onin — ge 
@™ possessed of this truly wonderful work. Sead attached st published. I send P.O. for 
Order Form with P.O. TO-DAY. YW month till the six volumes are 


6s., and agree to send 5s. per 
paid for. 
THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


135 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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The Saturday Review. 


PEKIN SYNDICATE. 


Tae Ordinary General Meeting of the Pekin Syndicate, Limited, was held 
at the Cannon Street Hotel, Sir Richard Davis Awdry, K.C.B., presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Thomas Gilbert) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: Since I last had the pleasure of addressing you the 
scheme of arrangement which the present Board had formulated for recon- 
ciling the rights of the company’s different classes of shares, and which 
you then agreed to, has received the sanction of the High Court of Justice. 
This scheme, a8 you are aware, has removed all difficulties in respect of the 
rights attached to the various classes of shares, and we are now, for the 
first time, in a position to present to you one profit and loss account made 
up in accordance with the articles of association. I think we have every 
reason to congratulate ourselves on this reconciliation scheme having been 
successfully carried through. The directors’ report, and the satisfactory 
communication from the consulting engineer issued with that report, puts 
you in possession of all existing matters of importance ; but, with your per- 
mission, I will make a few observations. First, in regard to our financial 
position. The profit and loss account shows the sum of £245,051 14s. 2d. 
standing to the credit of that account. There is, besides, a reserve of 
£106,022 19s. 9d. derived from the premium obtained on the issue of ordinary 
shares, whilst, under a suspense account, there appears a credit of 
£37,851 Os. 6d. This latter sum is held in suspense pending settlement of a 
dispute between ourselves and a firm of railway contractors. The dispute in 
question has been referred to arbitration, and being therefore, so to say, 
sub judice, prevents further comment at the present moment. After anxious 
consideration and the fullest discussion, the new Board, which only assumed 
office six months ago, mindful of your interests, have unanimously decided, 
notwithstanding the large amount standing to the credit of profit and loss, 
to carry forward these credits, and not to recommend the declaration of a 
dividend at the present period of the company’s development, but rather to 
accumulate funds, and thus strengthen and consolidate its financial position. 
Our capital is practically intact, and, being represented by securities and 
money in the banks and in the hands of the Government, is absolutely liquid. 
We have no debenture debt and no interest to pay on loans. The principal 
reason why we do not recommend the paying of a dividend at this stage 
is that we found the Pekin Syndicate, after thirteen years of existence, 
sound and healthy in body, but a veritable dwarf, considering its poten- 
tialities, which will require large resources for its development. As a 
matter of fact, there are other sources of profit which have the Board’s 
active attention, but it would be premature to speak of them at this 
moment. The Board therefore feel that you will endorse their decision that 
it is absolutely in the interests of the syndicate that no dividend should be 
paid. Passing from finance to the commercial and industrial situation, 
the Board found themselves face té face with many difficulties which re- 
quired the closest attention, and as it was imperative to put them on a 
very much more satisfactory basis they decided, as their first initial step, 
to send out a special representative to China, and they chose as that repre- 
sentative Mr. George Brown, formerly H.B.M. Consul at Kewkiang, who 
was accompanied by Mr. F. W. North, one of the company’s consulting 
engineers. These two gentlemen left England in April last, and have been 
actively engaged in your interests since their arrival in China. Mr. North, 
in his preliminary communication, confirms in every particular all that you 
already knew regarding the company’s coalfield, and has proved that the 
coal is excellent, and the supply is practically unlimited. We are also told 
that, pending the unwatering of Nos. 1 and 2 shafts, it is possible to increase 
the output from shafts Nos. 4 and 6 to 2,000 tons per day. The Board has 
given the necessary instructions that this should be done. The Board is 
hoping to place the sales of coal on a much more satisfactory basis than has 
hitherto obtained, and I am able to tell you that we last week received a 
cable from Mr. Brown, stating that he had secured a reduction in the rail- 
way rates to Tientsin, and we have purchased skows (boats), so as to 
enable us to convey coal by water more economically. Up to 31 December 
last some 99,000 tons of the various grades of coal were sold, the proceeds 
of which, after deducting cost cf producing, freight, &c., has been credited 
to working expen es accouct. It would be no criterion whatsoever to use 
the figures in conze-tion with thege sales as a basis for future calculations as 
to profits, hence th. reason for not setting them out in the accounts, because, 
as you will readily understand, these charges were necessarily heavy in 
connection with the initial output, which was small during the greater part 
of the pericd ended 31 December; but, as these initial expenses have now 
practically ceased, full particulars in regard to sales and returns from the 
first of the present year will be given in our next accounts, and, considering 
the reduction in the railway rate, which I just now mentioned, we have 
every reason to believe the results will be highly satisfactory. I do not 
propose to say more on this subject at present, but I am exceedingly glad to 
close my remarks under this particular heading with a note of what I believe 
to be a well justified hope and expectation for the company’s future. We 
have instructed Mr. Brown to apply to the Chinese Government for the permit 
to start working the iron ore under our coneession. Mr. North, who is now 
on his way home, is bringing with him copious notes taken on the spot, in 
consultation with our local engineers, and as soon as we have his technical 
knowledge to advise us we shall actively take in hand the question of 
erecting the necessary blast furnaces and all the other paraphernalia of an 
up-to-date iron manufacturing industry. In the meantime experiments have 
already been carried out on the spot as to the best method of dealing with 
the particular class of ore which outcrops at various points of our Honan 
coacession. The directors take this opportunity of stating that it will 
always be their most earnest endeavour to work in harmony with the 
Chinese Government and the provincial authorities in all transactions 
they may have together, which they feel sure will be reciprocated by the 
Chinese authorities. In conclusion, I can only add that your directors are 
keenly interested in the work they have to do, and I should much like to 
take this opportunity, on behalf of myself and my colleagues, of thanking 
the Secretary and the London staff for the excellence of their work. Their 
organisation reflects great credit upon Mr. Thomas Gilbert, and their assist- 
ance to the new Board has been of high value. I now beg to move: “ That 


the directors’ report, dated 27 July, 1910, and accounts made up to 21 Decem- 
ber, 1909, be, and the same are hereby, approved and adopted.” I will ask 
one of my colleagues to second the resolution; but before putting it to the 
vote I will ask the shareholders if they have any questions to put. If they 
have I shall be pleased to answer them. 

Mr. Libert Oury seconded the resolution, which was carried. 

Mr. de Beaufort then said: Allow me to congratulate the board on their 
very business-like report, and the satisfactory information which, in 
addition thereto, has just been given to us by the chairman. It is indeed 
worth a congratulation to them to have been able, during the six months 
that they have been at the head of our affairs, to pass a comprehensive 
scheme of arrangement, by which the conflicting interests of the three 
classes of shareholders have been for ever removed. Considering that this 
difficulty had for so many years stood in the way of the syndicate’s progress, 
and that at one time it seemed well-nigh impossible of solution, it is 
gratifying indeed to find it now satisfactorily solved. As, however, this 
arrangement removes the obstacle which stood in the way of a distribution 
of profits, it may, to some of us, be a little disappointing not to receive any 
dividend yet ; but I, for one, feel sure, after what the chairman has just said, 
that, in view of the enormous possibilities that have opened up for us in 
China, it is very much better for us to keep our powder dry, and, by main- 
taining the strongest possible financial position now, to lay the foundation 
for what, I am sure, will be very handsome dividends in the not too far 
distant future. It gives me great pleasure to move: ‘“‘ That Mr. H. T. 
Anstruther, Sir Richard Davis Awdry, K.C.B., Mr. Chantrey Inchbald, M. 
Rene de Cerenville, M. le Comte Georges du Chaylard, Mr. Libert Oury, 
and M. le Comte de Seguier be re-elected directors of our company.” 

Seconded by Mr. Dreyfus and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman: There is another resolution which I have to ask you to 
adopt. It is this: ‘‘ That a sum of £60 be paid to Comte Leon de Bertier in 
reimbursement of his travelling expenses in connection with his attend- 
ances at the board meetings.” There is no power under the old articles of 
association to allow this item to be paid unless voted by the shareholders. 
I shall be glad if some shareholder will second that. 

Mr. Oury seconded the resolution, which was carried. 

Mr. de Beaufort moved the re-election of Messrs. Cooper Bros. & Co. as 
auditors. 

The Chairman: In connection with this resolution, the auditors wish me 
to say that they are occasionally employed to do work for the company, not 
falling within the scope of the audit, for which they are separately paid, 
such as checking of transfers, &c. 

Seconded by Mr. Caro and adopted. The proceedings then terminated. 


ZONCO RUBBER ESTATE. 


Aw Extraordinary General Meeting of the Zongo Rubber Estate, Ltd., 
was held yesterday at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., to receive 
a report from the manager on his visit to the estate. Mr. Robert 
Alexander Gray, chairman of the Company, presided. 3 

The Secretary (Mr. T. Percival West, F.C.A.) having read the notice 
convening the meeting, 

The Chairman said that on the occasion of the statutory meeting he 
promised that on the receipt of a report from the manager at La 
Paz, when he returned from the property, the shareholders should be 
called together again. In pursuance of that pledge the present meeting 
had been called. In the meantime he was sorry to say that an infinitesimal 
minority of shareholders had done everything possible to injure the 
property, and to start a campaign of calumny against the Company in 
the Press. Such an attack was neither fair to the shareholders nor fair 
to the Board. These men were not only damaging their own property, 
but the property of the other shareholders, and the attack might be 
traced to a class of men who applied for shares under the impression that 
they would be able to get rid of them at once at an enhanced premium. 
At the time the Company was formed the directors had every confidence 
in the vendor, who was a man of wealth, and who gave his personal 
guarantee that the statements in the prospectus were all accurate. But 
rumours went abroad that some of the statements were not accurate, and 
the Board decided to withhold the purchase-money until they had sent over 
to the estate and verified all statements. On 30 July Mr. Stanhope, their 
manager, cabled as follows:—‘ Arrived to-day, and will leave in about 
a week to contract immediately for labour; inspection: the result is very 
satisfactory, you can rely upon 900 estradas Hevea trees first class’’ (the 
prospectus stated 845)—‘‘I have commenced clearing roads; plantation 
season will commence about end of October; every reason to think I can 
get two months’ production, I estimate seven tons.’ That cable relieved 
the directors from all further anxiety. They had promised the share- 
holders a certain property. What did seven tons of rubber mean? There 
were 2,240 lb. of rubber in a ton, aad consequently 15,680 in seven tons, or 
he would say in round figures 15,000 lb. Supposing the rubber fetched 
anything above 7s. per lb., they were making a profit of 5s. per Ib., 
which would be equivalent to £4,0C0 in the first two months. Supposing 
the fine Para rubber sank to 4s. 9d. per Ib., they would still make 2s. 6d. 
per Ib. profit, or £2,000 in the first two months. In the prospectus they 
put down the cost of rubber delivered in England at 2s. 3d. per Ib., but, 
as a matter of fact, the natives gave 120 Ib. of rubber for every 100 paid 
for to make up for loss and weight, and also purchased their supplies 
from the Company, on which the Company made from 25 per cent. to ® 
er cent., all of which had to be deducted from the 2s. 3d. per Ib. 
Pooked at another way, they had 900 estradas. Take 500 only, om each 
estrada were 150 trees, or a total of 75,000 trees. If these trees pro 
5 lb. of rubber each they would be getting 375,000 lb. per annum. Speak 
ing in round figures, and taking ,000 lb., that meant that if fine Pars 
stood at anything above 7s. the Company would be making £100,000 per 
annum. These figures might seem large, but the facts spoke for them 
selves, and he was not making any statement he did not absolutely rely 
upon. There was no difficulty at all to be apprehended as regard 
labour or transport. In conclusion, he announced that they had had am 
option of another estate of 900 estradas offered to them at , and 
they had taken up the option for six months for £500, with the under: 
standing that they were to have a further option for four months om 
paying £1,000 if desired. The idea was to form a company to work this 
second property, the sale of which would give a large profit in shares to 
the Zongo Company. 

After some complimentary remarks from shareholders the meeting ter- 
minated with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 
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The Saturday Review. 


13 August, 1910 


THE GREENING BOOKS. 


Extremely interesting and instructive reading.”—7ruth. 


MAD MAJESTIES. 


By Dr. A. S. RAPPOPORT, 
Author of “ Royal Lovers and Mistresses,” &c. 

In this important and interesting work the author narrates the 
story of several European Sovereigns who had been affected by 
various mental diseases. Thus Juana la Loca, the daughter of 
Ferdinand the Catholic and Isabella of Castile, Christian VII. of 
Denmark, Eric XIV. of Sweden, Ivan the Cruel of Russia, and 
many others are dealt with. Their lives, full of grim tragedy and 
pathos, are related in detail, the narrative being based upon 
authentic sources from the archives of the respective countries. In 
view of the endeavour of the present Government to abolish the 
House of Hereditary Peers, this work should prove full of interest 
to many readers. 


Have you Read 
HERBERT GEORGE’S 


Latest Novel 


JOHNNY 
JOHNNY 
JOHNNY 


By the Author of ‘‘A Master of Means.” 


OTHER HOLIDAY FICTION. 
RAGNA . . ANNA COSTANTINI 
THE FALL OF A SAINT 


Eric CLEMENT SCOTT 


THE CONTINUOUS HONEYMOON 


GURNER GILLMAN 
A FOOL’S ERRAND. AntuHony 
A PRISONER IN SPAIN WituiaAmM CAINE 
MISTRESS CYNTHIA . . May Wynne 
ROSABEL .. Lucas CLEEVE 
THE CASE FOR THE LADY 


FLORENCE WARDEN 


THE DUKE’S VENGEANCE 
MICHAEL KayE 
THE GAY LORD WARING 


HouGHTON TOWNLEY 
FOR PRINCE OR POPE 


Jas. GissINGHAM 
READY IMMEDIATELY. 
Mrs. VERE CAMPBELL’S New Novel, 


FOR NO MAN KNOWETH 


By the Author of ‘* The Master Schemer.” 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
At all Libraries. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE LOTUS LIBRARY. 


THE TEMPTATION OF 
ST. ANTHONY. 


By GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. 


Translated by ERNEST TRISTAN and G. F. MonKsHoop. 
I2mo. cloth, Is. 6d. net; leather, 2s. net. 


Ask your bookseller for a list of the volumes in the Lotus Library, 
containing translations of the best Continental writers. 


New Addition to Greening’s Shilling Series. 


Sir WALTER RALEGH. 


By WILLIAM DEVEREUX. 
Red cloth, with Wrapper Design by CHas. BUCHEL, and 
Frontispiece by ALBERT Morrow. 


One Shilling Net. 
GREENING & CO., LTD., 91 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 


CHATTO WINDUS. 


Second Impression. 


New OLIVIA L. CAREW. By Netta Syrett. 
6¢. SERVICE. By Constance Smedley. 
4 OPPORTUNITY. By Margaret B. Cross. 


Novels OUTSIDERS AND IN. By J. Ayscough. 

PERFIDIOUS LYDIA. By Frank Barrett. 

"A good, simple minded tale of the old days when a high-spirited Lydia 

would run off to Gretna Green with a fascinating and scampish Sir Charles, 

and after exciting experiences by the way, including gipsying in a caravan, 
win her way at last to happiness and a good husband.”—TIMES. 


A JAPANESE ARTIST IN LONDON. 


By Yoshio Markino. 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 4 in Monochrome by the Author. 


“A human document of the most engrossing kind.” 
EVENING STANDARD. 
Crown “Mr. Markino’s book has a deep human interest 
8vo. because it is so frank, so simple. so quaintly original.” 
Cloth, DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
6s “A delightful book written in quaint, picturesque, 
and wonderfully efective English... . Fuil of mingled 
het. pathos, humour, and kindly philosophy which will bring 
a lump ints the throat of the worldliest cynic.” 
STANDARD. 


OXFORD FROM WITHIN. 


By Hugh de Sélincourt. 


With 20 Illustrations in Colours and Sepia by YosH10 Markino. 


“ Decidedly among the pleasantest of the almost 
countless tributes to the charm of Oxford.” 

Demy 8vo. ‘ESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
Cloth, A very excellent and acceptable 
7s. 6d. There is an exotic fragrance that hangs about these 
net. pictures of Oxford as seen through the eyes of a Japanese 

artist which lends trem a peculiar charm.” 
ATHENZUM. 


VENICE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By Philippe Monnier. 


Authorised Translation, 


“Over all grades of Venetian Society M. Monnier’s 


Demy alert, unfaltering eye has ranged in order to present his 
8vo. panorama, or, rather, an inimitable serics of vivid and 
glancing miniatures of the daily life of one of the most 

Cloth, romantic, as it was one of the noblest, cities founded by 
7s. 6d. man... . Gallic genius sparkles on every page. 
net. sustained, a glittering, dancing gush and cascade of 


words, full of colour and life and individuality.” 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


FROM THE THAMES TO THE SEINE. 


By Charles Pears. 


With 40 Illustrations in Colours and Monochrome by the Author. 


Feap. ‘His outlook on the whole business of cruising is 
4to. oviginal and delightful. A sort of careless Bohemian- 
Cloth, 7 colors his nautical life, as it colours his shore-going 
ife when he is sketching in obscure cafés or on sleepy 

— little quays.”—TIMES. 


THE FAVOURITES OF HENRY OF NAVARRE. 


By Le Petit Homme Rouge, Author of “The 


Court of the Tuileries.” With 6 Portraits. 


“ The ingenious author has a happy gift for sparkling 

oe narrative. ... The lover of a good story may salve his 

vO. conscience as he reads of the favourites of Henry of 

Cloth, Navarre with the yi panned excuse that he is at the 

6d same time increasing his general acquaintance with the 
7s. t . political and social history of France.” 

net. DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


A HISTORY OF SUMER AND AKKAD. 


By Leonard W. King, M.A., F.S.A., 
Assistant in the Detartment of Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. 
With a Map, 11 Plans, 35 Plates, 69 Illustrations in the Text, and a Chrono- 
logical List of the Kings and Rulers of Sumer and Akkad. 
Royal 8vo. An Account of the Early Races of Babylonia 
Cloth from Prehistoric Times to the Foundation of the 
Decorated, Babylonian Monarehy: being Vol. I. of A HISTORY 
18s. net. OF BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA. 
“Mr. King has met in an admirable manner the much-felt need o7 @ 


trustworthy account in English of the present state of historical investigation 
in regard to Babylonia."—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
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